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DO YOU OWN THEM? 


THE HANDCRAFT BOOK 


To find this book helpful one need not be a playground worker. 


The school, the home, the summer camp, the club, the settlement— 
groups of all kinds—will find valuable suggestions in this book with 


its patterns and directions for making over a hundred fascinating toys 
and useful articles. Toys of paper, cardboard, wood and cork, doll 
furniture, useful articles from old paper and flour bags, batik and 
block printing work, lanterns, kites, paper boats, tin can articles, 
flowers, stuffed dolls, bird houses and carving in soap are a few of the 


projects within its covers. 
Price, $1.50 


COUNTY PARKS 

County Parks, the latest publication of the National Recreation 
Association, presents a study of county park development through- 
out the country, gives a picture of the material and offers a wealth 
of practical information. Among the subjects discussed are County 
Park Development, Legislation, Finance, Establishing the County 
Park System, Administration, Human Uses of Parks and Economic 
and Social Effects of County Parks. In addition the volume con- 
tains a bibliography, a summary of legislation relating to county 
parks, and a summary of facts concerning county park development 
in sixty-six counties. Many illustrations, diagrams and maps add to 


the interest and usefulness of the book. 


Price, $2.00 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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World at Play 


Wood Utilization Contests.—The wood 
utilization contests promoted by the National Com- 
mittee on Wood Utilization of the Department of 


Commerce are becoming increasingly popular. 


The orig 
the use of only second-hand wooden containers 


nal plan of the Committee provided for 


The new plan which 
will soon be launched provides also for articles 
Volume II of the You 
Can Make /t series of booklets containing direc- 


and odd pieces of lumber. 
made from new lumber. 


tions and plans for toys and useful articles will 
soon be ready for distribution under the title, Y ou 
Can Make It for Camp and Cottage. One section 
of this new booklet gives complete information 
for constructing houses for many different species 
Copies of the You Can Make It book- 
lets may be purchased from branch offices of the 


of birds 
Department of Commerce located in principal 
cities, or from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C, 


Character Building Values of Play.—Much 
is said today about the character building values 
of play and playground leaders are much con- 
cerned about the values of certain activities. A 


number of schools are employing special directors 
to work on character building problems. It is in- 


teresting, therefore, to know what elements of 


character at 


‘ considered most important by vari- 
The School Betterment Studies, Vol- 
ume 2, Number 2, bulletin entitled Character, of 


ous groups 


the Henry C. Frick Educational Commission sug- 
gests the following elements of character : Cooper- 
ation ; Self-Control ; Self-Reliance ; Courage ; Tol- 
erance; Honesty; Ambition; Loyalty; Persever- 
ance; Chivalry; Purity; Justice. 


The Jewish People’s Institute.—The annual 
report of the Jewish People’s Institute is an un- 


usual document. This year’s report is entitled So- 
cial Orientation—a Program in Community Cul- 
ture. It consists of a general statement, an inter- 
pretation of the work of the Institute, and then 
outlines in considerable detail the activities of the 
The curricula of the educational activities 
of the Institute are outlined in syllabus form. The 
activities of the Institute—lectures, naturaliza- 
tion, musical and dramatic and physical education 


year. 





activities—are reported in both statistical and in- 
terpretative form. Many of the lectures are sum- 
marized, the theme and the purpose of dramatic 
presentations and other activities are outlined. All 
through there is running comment in philosophical 
and interpretative terms of the purposes and 
values involved in the various activities. The net 
impression of the whole volume is of an intelli- 
gently planned, thoughtfully carried out program 
of work consisting of a wide scope of activities, 
of a wide range of appeal and serving a large 
constituency. 





Exhibition of Soap Sculpture. 
states, six foreign countries and Canada were rep- 


Forty-eight 


resented in the sixth annual exhibition of small 
sculptures in white soap held under the auspices 
of the National Soap Sculpture Committee. There 
were 4911 carvings shown in this remarkable ex- 
hibit representing a wide diversity of subjects 
ranging from ancient to modern times; from the 
Colosseum to the Chrysler Building; from Cleo- 
patra to Greta Garbo, radios and dirigibles to 
Greek Temples and dancing nymphs. Awards in 
a number of classes were given. 


Getting Acquainted With Porto Rico.— 
Governor Theodore Roosevelt of Porto Rico 
writes that, with the idea of acquainting the 
people of the United States with Porto Rico, a 
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called Porto Rico has 


rive a perspective of the island’s 


two reel motion picture 
been prepart 


past, future the problems it must confront. 


This picture may be secured from the Motion 
Picture Bureau the Y. M. C. A. at 120 West 
41st Street, York City, and 1111 Center 
Street, Chicago, at no other cost than express 


charges. 


It is suggested that recreation workers may 
intage of this opportunity of 
United States 


own part of their country. 


wish to tak 


acquainting the children of the 


with this 


South Pasadena Organizes Its Program.— 


An active and enthusiastic Playground and Rec- 


reation Com on of seven members has been 
established in South Pasadena, California, by 
resolution of Council. The Commission, which 


$2,500 under 


received an appropriation for the 


first summer’s budget, has employed seven work- 
ers and is operating two playgrounds and a junior 
high school play school at which 300 were en- 


rolled. 


Rainy Day Activities in San Francisco.— 
During the rainy months when inclement weather 


interferes with the regular schedule of outdoor 
activities conducted by the San Francisco Play- 
ground Commission, playground club rooms and 


gymnasiums are devoted to programs of indoor 


activities. Checkers, jack straws, ping pong 
tournaments and other games of the competitive 
type command much attention from the children 
of competitive re, while handcraft, dramatics, 


poster contests and classes in airplane construc- 


tion appealing to the creative instincts in chil- 
dren are greeted with equally enthusiastic ap- 
proval. Of the forty-three playgrounds operated 
only the seventeen school yard playgrounds re- 
main closed Sundays and rainy days, the 
twenty-six other playgrounds being open every 


<cept Christmas. Twenty-six 


day in the 


of the playg: ire equipped with field houses 


containing « yoms and in these excellently 
appointed but xs rainy day activities are car- 
ried on. 


Recreation in St. Paul.—Through the bond 


issue passé 1928 nineteen new play areas 
have been put into use in St. Paul, nine of which 
were acquire tright, the others being de- 
veloped and m usable. At the present time a 


total of fort uch play areas are being oper- 
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ated during various seasons of the year by the 
Recreation Department. An interesting develop. 
ment has been the employment of a director of 
social recreation to give special attention to the 
backward and underprivileged child and to pro- 
mote good feeling and interest among the moth- 
ers. Many Mothers Clubs are now in process 
of organization. The director of social recrea- 
tion will act as hostess to many group gatherings 
sponsored by the department. Another new ac- 
tivity is riflery, a newly organized Rifle Club hay- 
ing proved most successful. 


An Archery School.—The interest in archery 
aroused by the Westchester County, New York, 
archery tournament held in June, has resulted in 
the organization of an archery school with classes 
every Thursday evening at the headquarters of 
the County Recreation Commission. The funda- 


mentals of shooting and of making tackle are 
discussed, and instruction is given in the making 
of arrows and in the various technical points of 


interest to the novice in archery. 


A Remarkable Beach Development.—The 
outstanding development of the park system of 
Santa Barbara, California, is the beach frontage 
property covering about 155 acres. The city has 
acquired practically the entire water front with 
lands extending back to the frontage street. There 
is also property connected with this shore de- 
velopment which includes a large body of water 
forming practically a land-locked lake. There are 
two bath houses on this ocean park property, one 
operating under public auspices, the other under 
private. A huge breakwater has been constructed 
which extends out from the northern end of the 
ocean beach property forming a splendid yacht 
harbor. Most of the funds for this breakwater 


have been given by a public-spirited citizen. 


Baseball in Battle Creek, Michigan.—-With 
26 men’s teams in 3 leagues, 4 boys’ teams in the 
American Legion National Tournament, a league 
on the playgrounds and 2 semi-professional teams 
representing industries, baseball is still consid- 
ered the national sport in Battle Creek. Through 
the cooperation of the Recreation Association and 
the Postum Cereal Company, a plan has _ been 
worked out by which once a week the members 
of the company’s team are excused from the plant 
from 9:30 to 12 to meet all boys from 10 to 16 
interested in baseball on the company’s baseball 
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field. Here the boys are divided according to 
the position each wishes to play, and the man 
playing that position takes his respective group 
in charge. A boy definitely unfitted for the posi- 
tion he chooses is advised to try another and for 
an hour the boys are coached in the best methods 
of play. During the last hour games are played, 
the field being large enough for 4 boys’ games. 


A Play Day and Community Night.—Every 
third week during the summer the Playground 
Commission of Des Moines, Iowa, holds a gen- 
eral play day and community night on each play- 
ground. The the event is to get 
everyone to come to the park some time during 


purpose of 


the afternoon and evening and take part in some 
activity. Community night usually culminates in 
a basket dinner, a community singing program 


and movies. 


Saginaw’s Point System.—The Department 
of Recreation at Saginaw, Michigan, has arranged 
a point system which encourages leadership and 
responsibility among the children. In addition 
to giving points for attendance, for participation 
in athletic events and playground games, for 
identifying flowers, trees, birds and insects, for 
handcraft projects and for singing, dancing or 
taking part in dramatics, the system includes a 
possible five points a day for leadership in ath- 
letics and game activities and for telling a story 
or reciting a poem. The result has been an in- 
creased number of boys and girls acting as off- 
cials, as safety patrols and as leaders in various 
activities. (Gold medals are given the ten highest 
point winners for the summer, silver medals to 
the second ten, bronze to the third ten and _ rib- 
hundred. C. F. Van Ducen, 


considers the 


bons to the next 


Director of Recreation, system 
worth the time consumed in bookkeeping from 
the increased interest taken by the children in 
obtaining leadership points, as well as the in- 


creased attendance and the variety of activities. 


Know Your City.—Cedar Rapids at Play was 


success demonstrated in the second annual 
tour of inspection of the summer activities con- 
ducted by the Cedar Rapids, lowa, Playground 
Commission in July. Fifty people made the tour 
in the busses provided for the occasion. A thou- 
sand lusty voices, whose owners ranged from four 


to seventy 


years in age, poured forth an Irish 
melody at the Riverside Playground Community 
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Night program, which the visitors stopped to hear. 
After the group singing movies were shown to 
climax the evening’s entertainment. A visit to 
the miniature airport surprised the visitors with 
the fine craftsmanship displayed in the airplanes. 
Trips to the playground gardens and ball dia- 
monds disclosed many interesting activities. At 
Daniels Park the guests were treated to a glimpse 
of a paddle tennis game, a junior league baseball 
game and an archery lesson. Two large tables 
contained handcraft done by the children on the 
playground. At Harrison Playground ten girls 
with ukuleles and a troupe of a hundred singers 
serenaded the visitors. 


Reading, Too, Has an Inspection Trip.—In 
connection with the inspection trip conducted by 
the Reading, Pennsylvania, Department of Public 
Playgrounds and Recreation, a mimeographed 
statement was issued giving information regard- 
ing the five playgrounds to be visited and calling 
attention to special features. The statement 
ended with the question: “Did you know in 
1930?” This was followed by a number of in- 
teresting facts about the recreation program, the 
properties owned by the city, the cooperation of 
the school board, activities and other facts. 


A New Park for Conshohocken, Pennsyl- 
vania.—On July 4th Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, 
dedicated the Mary Jane Sutcliffe Park presented 
to the city by Frank Sutcliffe for whose wife 
the park has been named. When introduced to 
the audience, Mr. Sutcliffe stated that he would 
give as much for the next five years as the bor- 
ough would appropriate for the maintenance and 
development of the park. The presentation speech 
was made by David H. Ross. It was through 
the efforts of Mr. Ross’s daughter, Frances Ross 
Poley, that Conshohocken had its first play- 


ground. 


A Gift to Oglebay Park.—Under the terms 
of the will of the late Mrs. Sarita Oglebay Russel, 
daughter of Colonel E. W. Oglebay, donor of 
Oglebay Park, Wheeling, West Virginia, $100,- 
000 has been left for the work of the park. 


A Club House in Ault Park, Cincinnati. 
July 4th also saw the dedication by the City of 
Cincinnati, of Park. 
The building, of Italian architecture, stands on 
the plateau and surrounding the building is a 


a new club house in Ault 
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larger terrace accommodating many tables and 


| 


chairs. Steps lead to the top of the building, the 
Ault 
by rubble concrete 
front. Ault Park 
1911 by the late L. A. Ault, who as chairman of 
the Park Comm 


secure adeq 


Park lookout. Formal gardens supported 
walls flank the building in 


was presented to the city in 


ission worked indefatigably to 
late park space for the city. 


The Passaic County Park Commission.— 
More than 1,400 acres of land, according to the 


June issue of the American 


acquired by the 


City, are now being 
Passaic County Park Commis- 
sion for public park purposes. The Commission 
authorized by public referendum in November, 
1927, has been given power to expend $2,500,000 
in the acquisition and development of recreation 
land. 


At the Palisades Interstate Park, New 
Jersey.—Ap} 
the New Jersey 
state Park during 


roximately 1,750,000 people visited 
section of the Palisades Inter- 
1929, according to the thirtieth 
annual report of the Commissioners. This repre- 
250,000 over 1928. 


ind fifty-seven permits were is- 


sents an increase of about 


Seven hundred 


sued during the year for over-night camping. 


In Union County, New Jersey.—Last sum- 


mer the Union County Park Commission con- 


ducted fifteen play areas thirteen of which were 


fully equipped as playgrounds, the other two serv- 
] 


ing as picnic grounds. One of the most interesting 


events was frontier Day which called for displays 
and creations esting Dan’l Boone and other 


trapper and c characters of bygone days. A 


new game wh created much interest consisted 
ot pitching W ers into tomato cans fifteen feet 


apart. 


Picnic Kits in Reading.—During the past 


summer the D nt of Public Playgrounds 
and Recreati ot Reading, Pennsylvania, made 
available to groups conducting picnics, four picnic 
kits each of whi ntained the following—2 bats, 
2 balls, 1 voll net, 1 volley ball, 2 sets of 
quoits with hob ket ball, 1 cage ball, 1 pump, 
l lacing need! ozen clothespins, clothesline, 
6 burlap sacks, 1 rope for tug-of-war, 2—30 ft. 
ropes, and start | finish tapes. The department 
required a deposit of five dollars on the loaning 
of each kit, four f which were refunded on the 
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return of the kit. The department also issued 


bulletins on games and stunts. 


Soccer in a Medieval Setting.—Florence, 
New York Times of 
June 25th, recently turned back to the middle ages 


Italy, according to the 


to see a soccer game as played in the sixteenth 
With colored 
doublets and hose, and the stadium, the principal 


century. players in_ brilliantly 
square of the town, the game was a living page 
from history. The teams were composed of ama- 
teur players and after the game many receptions 
were held. Florence claims to have been the 
originator of soccer and it was played in the city 
exactly four centuries ago—1530—while the city 
was besieged by troops of the Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 
A Varied Program.—The Framingham, Mas- 
sachusetts, Civic League, through its Recreation 
Department, has carried on a program with a wide 
range of activities. Bluebird Guest Day, Parents’ 
Nite, Fun Nite, a rhythmic band demonstration 
and a Badminton tournament were a few of the 
activities conducted. A play-day for nearly 300 
girls in the eighth grades and junior high school 
was a very successful event. The girls were divided 
into twenty-four teams, twelve for older and twelve 
for the younger girls. The time was divided into 
four game periods of twenty minutes each so that 
every team had an opportunity to play four differ- 
ent games. Among the games played were teni- 
koit, dodge ball, Stop Thief, German batball, hit 
pin baseball, line tug and relay races. The entire 
cost of the play day was little more than $5.00. In 
May the. Civic League held its second community 
art exhibition with unusually fine displays of 
painting, sculpture and handcraft, the work of 


local school children and adults. 


A Golf Play Day.—On August 14th the Los 
Angeles Playground and Recreation Department 
held a Golf Play Day for girls and women di- 
vided into “under twenty” and “over twenty” 
groups. There were various events in the tourna- 
ment such as stroke competition and _ putting. 
Each participant brought her own lunch, coffee 
and lemonade being served at the playground for 
a fee of five cents. A fee of ten cents for the use 


ot the course included the use of club and ball. 


Diamond Clubs. 
1,800 in the 


There is a membership of 


over Diamond Clubs which have 
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been organized by the Rock Island Magazine 
among the children and the employees of the Rock 
Island Railroad. Meetings are held on an aver- 
age of every five or six weeks, the programs being 
built around some theme pertaining to the rail- 
road. The programs are varied, including dis- 
cussions of health and safety, the celebration of 
the railroad’s anniversary, nature study meetings 
and flower culture, handcraft, musical programs, 
moving pictures and Christmas parties. A travel- 
ing library is maintained for the club members. 
The meetings are usually held in public school 
buildings or libraries. Recently the Clubs have 
started raising funds for the construction of their 
own club houses to serve as centers of all the ac- 
tivities. (ne such club, constructed from two 
discarded box cars, has been completed. 


A Traveling Playground Staff.—As Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, is lacking in adequate playground 
areas owned by the city, the Bureau of Recreation 
has adopted the plan of sending to vacant lots 
loaned the department a traveling staff of workers 
who conduct playground activities two days a 
week. The leaders take with them the necessary 
athletic equipment and game supplies. Registra- 
tion on these play areas has been almost as large 
as that on some of the regular playgrounds. 


Safety Programs.—In an effort to reduce 
street accidents by building up attendance at the 
city’s 36 play centers, the Park Department of 
Seattle conducted its first annual Child Safety 


Week from June 13th to 20th. Newspaper pub- 
licity, radio broadcasts and printed posters formed 
the bulk of the safety campaign publicity. Busi- 
ness firms cooperated splendidly with the park and 
playground officials in inaugurating Playground 
\Veek and more than a score of leading business 
houses were canvassed to include suitable slogans 
in their advertising copy during the week. Five 
hundred red and black posters were carried in the 
windows of taxicabs and private city automobiles. 
\ dozen 5-minute radio talks, describing the rec- 
reation facilities offered and urging the children 
to patronize the playgrounds and bathing beaches 
instead of playing in the streets, were delivered 
by members of the department over a Seattle sta- 
tion. Other leading stations in the city included a 
resume of the principal features of the campaign 
in their regular studio broadcasts. 


Boys’ and Girls’ Safety Patrols were organized 
last summer at each of Detroit’s 140 playgrounds 


by the Department of Recreation in cooperation 
with the Detroit Automobile Club and the Wo- 
men’s Safety Committee of the city. More than 
4,000 boys and girls representing 400 patrols took 
part in the program, 


A New Bath House at Bear Mountain 
Swimming Pool.—Accommodations for bathers 
at Bear Mountain State Park, the Palisades Inter- 
state Park System of New York and New Jersey, 
will be greatly increased by the erection of a new 
bath house made possible by an appropriation of 
$60,000 by the 1930 Legislature. The structure 
is of the standard rustic style of architecture used 
in all the buildings of the various divisions of the 
Palisades Interstates Park, with the foundation 
and center tower of weathered, glacial boulders 
and the woodwork of brown stained chestnut logs 
and slabs. It is 121 feet long and 40 feet wide 
with two wings set with a slightly forward angle 
from the center. The first floor is given over to 
176 dressing rooms, half for men and half for 
women. In the back of the wings are the lockers, 
720 for men and an equal number for women, 
making it possible to accommodate 1,440 with 
locker space. The second floor, 20 feet wide and 
extending the entire length of the building, serves 
as a promenade for bathers with provisions for 
refreshments. The centre tower with stone walls 
on all four sides rises about fifteen feet above the 
wings, and has an upper room which may be used 
for offices, hospital or other purposes. 


Nature Activities in Westchester County. 
—In July the Westchester County Recreation 
Commission began a natural history survey of the 
county which has taken the form of a recreation 
project for amateurs. The program includes the 
making of contours and geographical maps, the 
keeping of weather records, the measurement of 
streams, the making of animal and plant surveys, 
the drawing, painting, photographing and collect- 
ing of natural objects and similar projects. Other 
features of the nature program of which Mrs. 
Mary W. Garretson is supervisor, are a traveling 
museum, discussion groups, nature story hours 
for children, nature clubs and playground mu- 
seums. The traveling museum carrying speci- 
mens, microscopes and charts, visits the various 
playgrounds and camps throughout the county 
four times during the season. During the visits 
of the museum the natural science of Westchester 


County is discussed under the headings of West- 
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chester rocks inerals, wild flowers, trees and 


insects, common summer birds of Westchester, 


and its fish 


Trailside Conversations.—The nature lover 
will find a tascinating story in the series of illus- 
trated pamp 


/ 


by the Department of 


Education of nerican Museum of Natural 


History, N City, describing the nature 
trails and T1 e Museum at Bear Mountain, 
New York Hi | learn of the Trailside Mu- 
seum with its « ts, laboratory and demonstra- 
tion materials all of which have been made 
at the Trailside Workshop, and of nature hand- 
craft project In the pamphlet entitled, Signs 
y llong the 7 will be found detailed descriptions 
of the ways ch signs and labels have been 
made and _ place to tell the story. Blazing 


y 


Nature's tells of the trail and the Mu- 


seum whicl ( teresting many thousands of 
people. 

Nature Activities at Oglebay Park.— 
Seventy-four nts from nine different states 
enrolled in the nature leaders training school held 
in Oglebay P West Virginia, in June. The 
keynote of the ol was appreciation rather than 
informatiot mping trip attended by 5/7 stu- 
dents and sta mbers was one of the most 
delightful featu { the school. The tents used 
on the trip were purchased by the Nature Asso- 
ciation and wi et up the park for use of 


family grou, 


The five Su morning walks held in the 
park in June brought out 572 nature lovers, while 
the four 6 o’clock walks on Tuesdays attracted 144 
people. These 1 ning walks which are followed 
on Sundays | eakfast in the woods, are one 
of the most de tful features of the park pro- 


gram. 


An Overnight Camp in Seattle.—The Seattle 


Board of Pa Commissioners maintains a free 
overnight camping ground known as O. O. Denny 
Park Camp ft boys and girls of the Seattle 
play fields. Situated less than 10 miles from the 
heart of the cit lenny Camp ts located on a 40- 
acre area of timber fronting on Lake 
Washington cellent bathing beach, spa- 
cious buildings a1 n abundance of woodland 


trails make thi 


The camp build 


vailable for the purpose. 
nclude a large dormitory, a 


spacious clul i fireplace, a modern 
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cook house and dining hall, a temporary bath 
house and quarters for the three adult leaders, 
’very day except Saturday and Sunday sees a new 
band of happy boys and girls coming to the camp 
with their play leader. 
40 and 50. 


por ling of 


Groups average between 

The only cost is fifty cents and a 
funds is sufficient to provide three 
wholesome meals. An open air stage provides a 
setting for many impromptu plays during the 
evening camp fire hours. 

The Washingtonians, a group of Seattle busi- 
ness and professional men, through the donation 
of their time and money, have assisted in the 
growth of the camp. Each summer they take a day 


from their business to frolic with the children. 


Swimming in Ossining.—\When the Ameri- 
can Red Cross could not accommodate the large 
enrollment of over three hundred children for the 
life saving and swimming campaign in Ossining, 
the Rotary Club advanced $75 to help in this form 


; 


of recreation. 

A Playground Mothers’ Circle.—In connec- 
tion with the school playgrounds of St. Louis 
there is a public school Playground Mothers’ 
Circle which meets each month throughout the 
year to further the interests of the school play- 
grounds. At the June meeting it was agreed that 
each local Mothers’ Circle would hold weekly 
meetings at its own school playground so that 
members could keep in closer contact with play- 
ground activities and needs. Arrangements were 
made for the organization of volley ball teams 
among the mothers of the various playgrounds 
with a possibility of interplayground competition 


before the end of the season. 


A Dancing Class for Married Couples.— 
\ married couples’ dancing class organized by 
the director of recreation of the Village of Wil- 
mette, Illinois, proved an inducement to many 
couples who had never danced before to begin, 
and to many others to continue where they had 


left off many years before. 


Mamaroneck’s 
25th the Mamaroneck, New 


Story Festival——On July 
York, 


festival 


Recreation 


Commission held a_ story when The 


Dearest Wish was presented. The local library 
cooperated with the Recreation Commission dur- 
ing the summer by providing a library hour each 


Monday afternoon on the playground. At this 


--~—-——— 


-_e—_ 


a 


—— 


i 


—— 
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time a librarian visited the playground with a 
supply of books for the children. 


Home Play in Los Angeles.—Hundreds of 
Los Angeles 


families have joined the Home Play 


Club organized by the City Playground and Rec- 
reation Department and other civic groups. The 
Club will te parents methods of developing 
backyard playgrounds and activities. Free bulle- 
tins, diag s and other helpful information have 
been prepared by those sponsoring the movement. 


ato Hours on the Cleveland Playgrounds. 
hildren learned of an entirely new 


( ( ¢ 


set of heroes last summer during the weekly story- 
telling hour at each of the 32 municipal play- 
erounds conducted by the Recreation Division. 
The best story told each week was dramatized and 
at the »§ the season the best of these drama- 
tizations was selected for the annual city-wide 
playground festival 


Kansas Congress of 


Vacation Reading.—Th« 
Pp 


Parents and Teachers through a speciz il committee 


on children’s literature in 1925 organized a Vaca- 


tion Reading Club for boys and girls from the 


fourth to the ninth grade. The Club has grown 
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from a membership of 500 in 1925 to over 5,000 
in 1930. Each member of the Club is required 
to read during the summer ten books from an ac- 
credited book list and to make a written review 
of each book putting it in a little booklet which 
the library furnishes. For this a Vacation Read- 
ing Club diploma is given and the superintendent 
of schools gives each child receiving a diploma 
an extra credit in English work. During the past 
summer a special mother in each circle was ap- 
pointed to keep a check on the work and encourage 


the children. 


Playground Music.—In 1928 an adult band 
was organized in Oak Park under the auspices 
of the Playground Board which during 1929 gave 
a series of evening concerts and played at various 
civic events. Six orchestras composed of boys 
of the high school and eighth grade met weekly 
for rehearsal at the play centers. The groups 
played for a number of playground events includ- 
ing several plays, dances and two pageants. 

While toy symphony orchestras were greatly 
enjoyed last summer on the Westchester County, 
New York, playgrounds, by far the most popular 
form of playground music was the “Flagy” band 
organized on a number of the playgrounds. Flagy, 














SMALL CAvE MEN IN THE Ropert Louts STEVENSON PLAYGROUND, OAK Park, ILLINOIs. 
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ich children can learn to play in 
a very few lessons, represents the first step in 
various wood wind instruments. 


a simple fife, wh 
learning to pla 


Music in the West Chicago Parks.—The 
combined music choruses of eight of the West 
Chicago parks and the senior orchestra of Eckhart 
Park on June 15th 
pices of the West Chicago Park 
On June 22nd the combined 
yf the West Chicago Park Com- 


held their annual music festi- 
val under the au 
Commissioners 

junior orchestras < 
missioners gave a concert at the Navy Pier Audi- 


torium. 


St. Paul’s Police Patrol.—The playgrounds 


of St. Paul | junior police organization of 


boys and girls, each playground having seven 
members on Every patrol is composed 
of a captain, a ctor of sanitation and an assist- 
ant, a director of equipment, a director of safety 


who has an assistant, and a gardener-in-chief. 


During the sé contest is held under the 


classification of mm, equipment, safety and 
gardening, and sticker stars are awarded each 
week to the dir according to their achieve- 
ments—one red star, one point; one blue star, five 
points; one silver star, ten points. A banner is 
given the squa nning the greatest number of 
points. 


Detroit Breaks Record.—Detroit, Michigan, 


last summer surpassed all former records in the 
number of facilities available. There were 140 
playgrounds, 19 swimming pools, 148 tennis 
courts and 39 baseball diamonds. In addition, 40 


school gardens and 16 canning centers attracted 


many. 


Happenings in Lansing.—One of the new 


services inaugut the Department of Parks 
in the past year wv 1 model sail boat and glider 
class under the leadership of an experienced in- 


structor with a completely equipped shop for the 


1 


use of the boys and girls. Another new feature 


was the erection of irchery range in one of the 
parks and the giving of free instruction. 


A Fun Frolic for Girls.—Girls and their 


mothers and friends from all parts of Seattle were 
on hand on June 14th for the seventh annual Girls 
Fun Frolic held Woodland Park under the 
joint sponsorship of the Board of Park Com- 
missioners and the Seattle Times. The program 


was opened with a costume parade including five 


divisions for costumes as well as a special section 
for Camp Fire Girls, Girl Scouts, Girl Reserves 
and other groups. Animals from the Woodland 
Park Zoo added a circus touch to the parade. All- 
city finals in four athletic events made up the 
greater part of the program. Six teams took part 
in the playground ball series, while new champions 
were hailed in the O’Leary contest, girls’ pitching 
contest and playground track meet. Community 
singing and music by the Park Department con- 
cert band were special features. The Frolic 
closed with a presentation of Ali Cogia’s Gold in 
the woodland stage by a cast in which every sec- 
The play had 


previously been given in each of the seven field 


tion of the city was represented. 


houses during the spring and the best performers 
in each cast were chosen for the final presentation. 


Westchester Aircraft Tourna- 
ment.—On August 16th Westchester County 
held its first county wide miniature aircraft 


County’s 


tournament at the county’s center, White Plains, 
New York. 


an outdoor glider contest for distance, all the 


With the exception of one contest, 
classifications were duration contests. Classifica- 
tions were so arranged that the model aircraft 
enthusiasts not affiliated with any of the local 
groups might compete, and all stages of aircraft 
work were represented in the competition classes 
in order that the greatest number of model flyers 


might take part. 


A Ship Building Contest.—The San Fran- 
cisco Harbor and Ship Building contest was one 
of the summer projects of the city’s Playground 
Committee sponsored by the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. There were three divisions—junior 
division, girls and boys through eleven years; in- 
termediate division, girls and boys twelve through 
fifteen years; and senior division for those from 
sixteen through twenty years. Entrants were per- 
mitted to make any type desired such as naval, 
commercial, yachting, fishing craft or galleons, 
and wood, soap, paper, cardboard, tin or any 
other material might be used. No ship, however, 
could be larger than 36 inches. Each playground 
was allowed to exhibit six ship models and one 
harbor model. <A trophy was given the play- 
ground making the best replica of San Francisco’s 
cardboard, 


whether in  papier-maché, 


wood, clay or other medium. 


harbor, 
The ships and har- 
bor models were shown on Harbor Day, Au- 
gust 21st. 
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Leisure and Living * 


J. W. Faust 


Staff Member, National Recreation Association 


There has never been a time in the history of 
our country when so much thought and concern 
have been given to the question of making a life— 
as distinguished from making a living. “Making 
an honest living” is not alone sufficient. Nowa- 
days we must make, in addition to this, a worth- 
while full and enjoyable life. For most of us, 
the opportunity for this falls in those margins 
of leisure. 

The question of leisure and its use is one of our 
outstanding problems today. It is difficult for 
anyone to escape this knowledge of the increasing 
and constant recognition being given to the im- 
portance of leisure and its use. This was not so 
twenty-four years ago, when President Roosevelt 
received in Washington a number of the outstand- 
ing civic and social leaders in the country who 
had met to consider the question of increasing 
provisions for children’s playgrounds. As a re- 
sult the Playground Association of America was 
formed to work for a wider provision for chil- 
dren’s playgrounds throughout the country. 

Among its early first directors were two elder 
prophets—elder in wisdom and vision, though not 
in years—Dr. Richard Cabot and John H. Finley. 
As long ago as 1910-12 they began to stress the 
importance to the individual and to the community 
of the wholesome use of leisure time, laying em- 
phasis on the fact that joyous, rich, full life in 
the fields of creative arts, and physical activities 
was the objective of the use of leisure. At this 
time many estimable men believed that leisure is 
essentially a time for games and athletics, which 
improve health and well being. These are worthy 
aims, but they are by-products—a secondary ob- 
jective, if an objective at all to the wise use of 
leisure. The name of the Playground Association 
was then changed to the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America, and its work to 
cover these fields of adult leisure as well. 

This Association has for two decades been 
working for definite accomplishments in the field 
of leisure time. This last year over 945 cities had 


*Address given at the annual convention of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers held in Denver in May, 1930. 
Mr. Faust is National Recreation Chairman of the Congress. 


leisure time programs, expending over thirty-three 
and a half million dollars for such programs, with 
trained, paid and volunteer leaders numbering over 
thirty thousand, as against forty-one cities in 
1906. These millions of dollars also cover space 
and facilities. 

There is scarcely a national agency today inter- 
ested in character development, health, spiritual 
life, morals, and social conditions of life or work, 
which is not concerned and is not spending some 
time and thought on this problem. The history 
of the recreation movement is similar in many re- 
spects to that of other like national movements. 
The work in the meeting of specific needs in dif- 
ferent localities has absorbed the main agency and 
time of many of our national agencies concerned. 
Today that work is bearing fruit, and to the ranks 
have come many new philosophers and teachers 
of leisure, of whom Joseph Lee, Richard Cabot 
and John H. Finley were among the earliest, un- 
less we go back to Aristotle. Ex-President 
Coolidge and President Hoover have stressed the 
importance of leisure time and its use. We have 
our Owen Youngs, our Fosdicks, our Kirkpat- 
ricks, our Kilpatricks, our Baileys, our Strayers, 
and we have in our own Parent Teacher ranks 
Joy Elmer Morgan, who has written one of the 
finest editorials on leisure that we have read. We 
also owe him a debt of gratitude for his deter- 
mination to build up new literature on leisure. 

This is a great day! It has been said that the 
use of a nation’s leisure is the test of its civiliza- 
tion. There is overwhelming evidence that we 
are equipping ourselves to rise to this test. 


How Define “Leisure” and “Living”? 


How may we define the word leisure? Defini- 
tions one may give range all the way from the 
arithmetical one of hours of sleep, plus work, sub- 
tracted from twenty-four hours, which gives you 
the hours of leisure, to the one that defines leisure 
as the time, we are free, to do what we choose 
to do. 

Of course, there are some people who never 
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have leisure ti [he reason the majority of 
the people do not it, is the same reason which 
might be give! those who do not have savings 
or other investments put away for cultural things 


and a rainy d Namely, the lack of will power 
to budget and leisure for recreational use. 
But leisure pet ot a blessing. (Like money 
and other wort things in life, it is the use to 


which leisure 


That life is wat nd cannot be well rounded 
and balanced does not budget or by force 
set aside sot dedicated to leisure time 


pursuits. 
om . ° i ° 
Che definitio ng is not so simple. Is ita 
worthwhile job; t serving one’s fellow man; 


is it in the mat at the sick bed or holding 


up high offic it is these things and 
others, in part, { yne must have burdens to bear, 
tasks to perfort he ts to scale, or soul and body 
become soft and leisure, when it does come, lacks 


the tang of reedom, which follows a 


dav’s work wel 


But living must be more than this. Doctor 
Cabot in his bos What Men Live By,” gives us 
his prescription { ng. It is—work, play, love 
and worship. Wit rthwhile work, there must 
be worthwhile r re-creation of body, mind 
and spirit—play ch one can work out in 
creative art, o1 nging for truth, beauty and 
goodness. Play t sheet JOY of living ; for 
life’s enrichment ng; to make music with in- 
struments ; to ) engage in vigorous 
sports ; time eading and for silent con- 
templation (01 oT cks in most fairly 
ordered lives ), t omradeship, for spright- 
lv conversati uur lost arts), time for 
reveling in 1 beauties of all nature 
with its delight e eye, its enticing fra- 
grances, its enti 1 ill these are neces- 
sary to tl 

Living re ichest fruition, 
love for motl tner, children and for 
home; love o 1, for one’s fellow man, 
love of the y earth and sky. Living 
requires dee} to the Creator of all good 
and beautiful espouses and 
vorks for t things, and which 
nurtures and j to su ling generations, 
the lasting br eauty in religion. 

These and constitute the richness 
and fullness and nce of life. Each is essen- 


tial to a wel led beauty of liv- 


ing. The opport yr the fulfillment of these 


it determines its value. 
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hungers and cravings for a well rounded life occur 
for most of us in leisure and in leisure alone. 
Life is truly lived in our margins of leisure—those 
hours free from sleep and toil. 

The importance of purposeful setting aside and 
planning for an intelligent use of leisure time can- 
not be over-emphasized. President Hoover re- 
cently made this very significant statement : 
| “This civilization is not going to depend so 
much on what we do when we work as on what 
we do in our time off—we are organizing the pro- 
duction of leisure. We need better organization 
of its consumption.” 


All Groups Are Concerned 


All groups are definitely concerned with this 
business of organizing a better and more intelli- 
gent consumption of leisure time. The importance 
of this is further emphasized by the fact that in 
leisure we are free to do the things we choose 
to do, and it is our free choice which shapes our 
lives and characters much more forcibly than the 
labor we do from necessity. 

The evidence bearing on the importance of an 
intelligent use of leisure is unending. The 
psychologists are interested, among other things, 
from a point of view of character development. 
The rules of the game, and the rules of social re- 
lationships in adult life, are pretty much alike. 
It is true that a boy may play according to the 
rules of the games in his youth and break all the 
rules in social relationships in adult life: how- 
ever, we do know that every time a child obeys the 
games rules in his limited social relationships 
found in his play activities, he is exercising and 
developing character traits and character. It is 
reasonable to believe, therefore, that the constant 
exercising of sound character traits in play activi- 
ties, will have a most profound and beneficial in- 
fluence on character formation. 

lhe psychiatrists are conc rned f re mm the point 
of view of mental health and stability. In mod- 
ern convalescent hospitals for cases of nervous 
breakdown, the entire therapeutic regime is found 
in leisure time activities both physical and cul- 
tural. The child with a normal play life is more 
likely to be mentally stable in mature years than 
the child who lacks it. Ina recent study of 25,000 
cases of nervous breakdowns between the ages of 
40 and 50 made by a large Insurance Company, 
over 80% of these cases shows the absence of a 


normal play life in childhood. 
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Physical educators are interested in leisure time 
activities from the point of view of physical fit- 
ness, bodily tone and organic vigor. 

The social physician, or family case worker, is 
interested because of the influence it has on his 
effort to bring families back to normal self-sus- 
taining, self-sufficient lives. This concern is par- 
ticularly real to us. A number of years ago we 
were general secretary of the Associated Charities 
in one of our largest eastern industrial cities. 
In studying the families that came to us, we 
began to notice that after all mal adjustments were 
corrected many of these families came back to 
us with about the same problems that they had 
before. We began then to look for reasons even 
more obscure. We found that we had entirely 
ignored the problem of opportunity for wholesome 
joyous leisure in the home and in neighborhood 
life. We had sent them back to the same arid 
and drab home life, the same arid and drab neigh- 
borhood life which was probably the underlying 
cause which brought them to us originally. 

The sociologist and penologist are interested in 
this question of leisure as a preventive and cor- 
rective for delinquencies. 

Spot maps made in many cities show that juve- 
nile delinquency increases in a direct ratio as the 
distance from the playground. Testimonies from 
such men as Doctor Charles Platt, Warden Lawes 
and many others set forth beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that there is a direct effect upon the reduc- 
tion of juvenile delinquency and adult derelic- 
tions, as well, in those communities that provide 
adequate opportunity for joyous and rich use of 
leisure time. 

In my own district, in an industrial city of 
45,000 population, they have what they call a 
“Saturday Night Gang.”” A few years ago motion 
picture theatres had reported rough house disturb- 
ances on the part of boys of adolescent age. The 
executive in that city began to ask questions of 
himself, and one Saturday night went down the 
main street and invited all the boys loafing at 
corners and on the streets to come down to the 
gymnasium for some fun. This consisted of box- 
ing, baseball and relay races. From this small be- 
ginning has come an organization numbering very 
nearly 200 boys, who formerly loafed about the 
streets, but who are now engaged in vigorous 
healthy and enjoyable activities. 


(he interesting sequel to that is the movie trou- 


ble ceased and about a year later the Sergeant of 


I 
) 


Police covering the Railroad Yards in that city 


wrote a letter to the Superintendent saying that 
the cases of destruction on railroad property had 
ceased, due to this and other phases of the recrea- 
tion program, he felt. 

One other story in connection with the same 
superintendent, who has moved to another city. 
He requested that the Juvenile Court offenders be 
put on probation to him, rather than sentenced. 
One particularly young but notorious gang was 
apprehended and paroled to him. They all sat 
down on the floor in a circle and had a real talk, 
and taking advantage of the gang organization 
he decided to install them as a unit of his Com- 
munity House Boy’s Club. They were eager for 
it. As they were leaving one of the leaders came 
back with this question, “Say, Mister, do you have 
to steal to belong to this Club? There’s one fellow 
in our gang who hasn’t done any stealing yet, and 
of course we don’t want him left out.” 

The question of leisure is again of interest to 
those concerned with safety. While the facts are 
not so clear, it is obvious that playgrounds are 
safe grounds, and there is a feeling on the part of 
many, including the National Safety Council that 
adequate playgrounds do increase safety. 

Those interested in religious life and moral con- 
duct are concerned with this question. Doctor 
Fosdick in one of his recent sermons on play 
states that it is absolutely essential to the normal 
religious life that there be a joyous life; that there 
be a life of play and enthusiasm expressed in 
wholesome activities. 

It is scarcely necessary to speak to this group 
of the interest of educators. President Nicholas 
Murray Butler of Columbia in his 1925 report 
makes this statement : 

“Those notions of the school, which would fix 
its aim as the preparation for work rather than 
for leisure, are in contradiction not only to the 
etymology of the word school itself, but to every 
sound notion of education. Guidance in the-right 
use of leisure is vastly more important than what 
is now called vocational guidance. One hundred 
youths will find vocations unaided where one will 
know what to do with such leisure as he may ob- 
tain.) It cannot be too often repeated that the 
educational process is an unending one. While it 
is based on infancy and its prolongation in man, 
it reaches out to include the whole human life, 
with its constantly new adjustments between man 
and his environment. The right balance between 
work and leisure, the development of those wants 
which increase the value of work and of these 
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ise the value of leisure, are at 
problem of human education.” 


tastes which inc 
the bottom 
Doctor Cutten 
have stressed tl 
leisure time. Angelo Patri, whom many of us 


Colgate and a host of others 
importance of education for 


know and love, says: 

“TI know that children learn more by playing 
freely than they do by studying under pressure. 
When I build the school that I want, I shall start 
with the playg d. I believe that clear ideas 


1 


come only when they are borne along by hands and 


feet and ears and noses and voices. I believe that 
the more action a child gets into his day, the better 


| 
Al 


educated child he is that day.” 


Probably there are no two groups more vigor- 


ously concerned than the industrialists and organ- 
ized labor. For quite a few years now many of 
our largest industries have been determining the 


location of their new plants, or moving their gen- 


eral plants on final factor, the opportunity 
provided by the « munity for the wholesome use 
of leisure time. 


In this conne [ can tell you a “Tale of 


Two Cities.” One of them was Dayton, Ohio, 
which won portant factory recently when 
several other cities offered equal manufacturing 
facilities. The company stated they had chosen 
Dayton because they were bringing a great many 
of their workers with them and Dayton was a 
good place for the workers and their children, 
since through its extensive parks and playgrounds 
it was taking care of their leisure time. 


The second city was also in the Middle West. 
This city had 


dustry, but receiv 


expected to get a certain in- 
a jolt to its pride and its 


pocketbook when the factory was taken elsewhere. 


The president of the firm stated that since there 
were few opportunities for recreation, other than 
commercial amusements in the city, he felt that 
the risk of holding labor and keeping workers con- 
tented would be too great. 

For some years now the American Federation 
of Labor, under the steady and intelligent leader- 
ship of President William Green, has been vigor- 
ous and unstinting in its work for increased rec- 


reational facilities in communities throughout the 
country. This began under the leadership of 
Samuel Gompers in the appointment of Matthew 
Woll to make 
movement. It Portland, Oregon, in 1923, the 


year’s study of the recreation 


American Federation of Labor passed a resolution 
to cooperate with the recreation movement. This 


is part of a statement which went with a report 
of Matthew Woll’s Committee: 

“Modern industrial processes are so highly spe- 
cialized as to produce an unfortunate psychologi- 
cal effect upon the wage earners. Increasingly 
psychologists are calling attention to this important 
fact. They point out that which is so well known 
by the workers, that is, the deterioration of nery- 
ous force and health and the crushing of the 
creative instincts. While progress has been made 
within industry to improve this condition of 
affairs, further improvements may be made by the 
workers during their off time engaging in activities 
which will give opportunity for self-expression, 
for satisfying the creative instincts and which will 
revitalize them generally.” 

To have life, and to have it abundantly, is suffi- 
cient objective for leisure time activities, but when 
the objective is pursued wholeheartedly in leisure 
there are many outstanding by-products which 
come to reward us. 


Parent-Teachers Groups Active in Leisure 
Time Field 


For all the reasons given under the groups men- 
tioned above, the National Congress is concerned 
with this question of leisure time. This concern 
is more specifically directed toward the home, 
school and community. It is more than a con- 
cern, it is concern plus action—faith plus works 
with results. 

Thirty-eight (38) states reported definite ac- 
complishments in the field for the year 1929-30 
adding to the richness of life and leisure in com- 
munities throughout the country. Furthermore 
we have information from reports of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
covering the balance of the states with the excep- 
tion of one. 

Just a small sample. In one of the large cities 
in the Middle West, due to political exigencies, 
there was a determination to cut out the budget 
for recreation and dispense with the superinten- 
dent of recreation. This city’s program was par- 
ticularly rich in the whole field of leisure time 
activities, strongly supported by the Parent Teach- 
er Association. The only thing the superintenent 
did was to call up the President of the local coun- 
cil. The steps of thorough organizations are too 
long to detail, but in his letter he says, “that as the 
result of the work of the Parent Teacher Associa- 
tion, we have received practically our entire budget 
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appropriation and we are now receiving excellent 
cooperation from the city government. 
“Incidentally, the women convinced the local 
politicians that they had better keep their hands 
off any department in which they, the women, had 


active interest.” 
In the Home Field 


Let us consider now the question of leisure and 
home life. For the past several years many state- 
ments have been made by distinguished educators 
and others that the home has changed. Unfor- 
tunately, from our point of view, these statements 
have not been carefully qualified and explained. 
From the comments and questions of many par- 
ents we have talked with, they have inferred from 
these statements that not only has the home 
changed physically, but that in this present stage 
of freedom of youth, it is difficult for them to 
guide and control, and hence that has served as 
an excuse for relaxed responsibility. But the fact 
has not changed that the ultimate responsibility 
for the conduct and character of our children rests 
squarely upon the shoulders of us parents. 
Surely the home has changed. Many of its 
traditional functions have been taken over by in- 
dustry and the municipality. The home is no 
longer the industrial unit. The boy has ceased 
to help his father in his work and no longer learns 
his trade from him. ‘The girl learns less house- 
keeping from her mother than formerly because 
there is less housework to be done. The school 
and playground teach many of the things -that 
heretofore were learned at home. 

But the home has not changed from the point 
of view of moral and spiritual responsibility of 
the parents. Since when have parents and the 
conduct of parents ceased to influence and mould 
for good or evil the character and lives of their 
children? When has that influence even dimin- 
ished? Are not the vast majority of children 
still in the home the first five years of their lives? 
Have these first years ceased to be as vitally 
formative as they ever were upon the character 
of our youths? Are children less influenced by 
the ideals, action, speech, behavior and religious 
life of their parents than formerly? Absolutely 
not! And what is more, the material made avail- 
able by doctors, psychologists, hygienists, and 
teachers for help in childtraining has not only not 
decreased the parental responsibility, but has in- 
creased it. One of the unchanged major factors 


shaping the child’s behavior when he gets outside 
the home is the life his parents reveal to him, the 
home atmosphere they create and the standards 
of religion, morals, work and social action that 
their conduct sets for him. 

Granted that parents are largely responsible 
for shaping the choices and desires of their chil- 
dren, and consequently their conduct outside the 
home, is an Olympian life of rectitude on the part 
of the parents enough? We think not. Even 
though in those early years the child’s gods are his 
father and mother and he sets them on Olympus 
or Sinai or some other mount. But gods are remote 
and impersonal and not warmly human. What 
the child needs is comradeship and leadership in 
his world. Comradeship and leadership, which 
beget understanding and simple, direct honesty in 
dealing with children. 

The state reports on Home Leisure show 
equipped playgrounds; family play nights; many 
activities in home and backyard play. Nine of the 
states have organized home play weeks. We wish 
it were possible to give you fuller details. Many 
such things as back- 





of our states have reported 
yard beautification contests; neighborhood play 
programs; handicraft of all kinds; simple drama 
and music; mothers have taken turns acting as 
volunteer play leaders for the children in the 
neighborhood, thereby relieving the other moth- 
ers, and giving them time for their own use of 
leisure. Groups of families in a neighborhood 
have beautified and used vacant lots for home and 
neighborhood play and so on through a long list. 

Here is a true story from just one of the hun- 
dreds of home play projects: 

“We have in our neighborhood about a dozen 
adolescent boys and girls. After the fishing and 
swimming season closed last autumn, they were at 
sea as to how to occupy their leisure time. 

“One Sunday afternoon, I watched their aimless 
wanderings around the neighborhood and realized 
that something interesting must be developed im- 
mediately. So, calling all, whom I could atract, 
to my front doorstep, I proceeded to donate half 
of our back yard to the cause, asking the children 
to secure half of our next door neighbor’s. They 
went in number to present their request which was 
immediately granted. It took only half an hour 
to organize a tennis club, appoint a director, choose 
and our colors 





our name—The Tennis Twenty’ 

—blue and white. We also decided about dues. 
“My husband and the older boys measured and 

staked off the court that afternoon, and before 
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eight the next morning work began in earnest. It 


yncentrated effort before our 
an outhouse had to be torn 


took ten days 

court was finishe 
down, a fence removed, a tree dug out by the 
roots, potato ridges leveled, raked, and rolled with 
frequent sprinklings of water as work progressed. 


1 


But the children did it all themselves and great 


was their prick heir achievements when all was 
complete. 
“Some two weeks of playing brought to our at- 


tention the vet cessary addition of back stops. 


They were « procured by the development of 


another neighborhood project—‘a Hallowe’en 
Carnival’—p! and executed entirely by the 


‘Tennis Twenty’ and I may add, very original. 
This netted $22.00. With a little more assistance 


from my hus! to measurements, back stops 


were soon in place, and a tournament planned and 


executed. 

“At present the club is dissatisfied with the 
view. They anning an Easter Party, where- 
by they hope« ecure enough to build a high wire 
fence along the side of the court, where they will 
plant vines and shrubs. 

“They are also requesting me to assist in the 
organization er tennis clubs that they may 
develop a seri tournaments as soon as school 
closes. 


“Our project so popular that a schedule has 


been worked out whereby all members and friends 
can have an opportunity to play. 

“My neighbor and my husband say it is a suc- 
cess because the boys and girls have done it all 


themselves, and each and everyone having assisted, 


and not wishing to be ‘out of the fun,’ they make 
every effort to ‘work and play’ in accord with each 


other.” 


In the School 


The next sphere of leisure time interest of the 
National Congress is that of the school. We have 
already referred to statements by Doctor Butler 
and Angelo Patri on leisure and education. The 
school is rapidly becoming one of the principal 


factors in the teaching of skills, both physical and 
cultural, and cultivation of tastes in the 
realm of art, music, drama and pageantry for a 
happy and whol use of leisure. Much is yet 
to be done, but the objectives are clear. /| The task 


of the school within the school program 


and in its prog extra curricular activities. 


Incidentall) contribution to a sane use 


AND LIVING 


of leisure is one of the most potent forces for the 
enrichment of our own home leisure. The trag- 
edy here is that this opportunity is so often killed 
by parental indifference. When Bill comes home 
from school eager-eyed, excitement suppressed 
with, “Oh Dad! We learned a Katsy new game 
in school today, let’s show you?” It is a tragedy, 
isn't it, if dad or mother is “too busy” to lay 
aside other things and learn the new game, and 
unfortunately that is too often the case. 

The reports from the Parent Teacher Groups 
under the topic “School,” show such items as— 
preparation of grounds for play purposes, sur- 
facing, fencing, beautification; furnishing play 


equipment, musical instruments, athletic supplies; . 


play under leadership at recess, after school and 
during vacation; school grounds used as play- 
grounds after school hours, during vacations ; pro- 
vided volunteer or paid leadership for play- 
grounds, music, drama, athletics; assisted in con- 
ducting high school parties, dances, etc.; organ- 
ized music, drama, nature clubs, etc.; used school 
buildings for community gatherings, meetings, ete. 

One of our Southern States rates the recreation 
work of its communities on a score card and gives 
annually a cup as prize for the community making 
the highest record. This score sheet covers rec- 
reation activities in home, community and school ; 
as well as recreation at Parent Teacher Meetings. 

This is quoted from another State— 

“Our school campus affords the children of our 
community ample opportunity for Recreation. 
Valuable apparatus such as see-saws, etc., have 
been constructed by our organization. 

‘The appearance of the school campus has been 
improved through the planting of shrubs. In ad- 
dition about fifty trees have been planted under 
supervision of a special committee. 

“Equipment for thirty football players and all 
required equipment for five basketball courts, two 
tennis courts, and two volley ball courts were pur- 
chased by the local Parent Teacher Association. 

“Supervision of recreation is carried on before 
school, during each recess and after school. On 
non-school days the recreational activities of our 
children are supervised by the principal of the local 
high school and his assistants. It is, indeed, an in- 
spiring sight during after-school hours to see many 
pupils playing on the school grounds.” 

We must work constantly with and support our 
local school authorities in their efforts to enlarge 
the curricular and extra curricular activities, so 


that our children shall have every opportunity for 
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equipping themselves for a worthwhile use of 


leisure. 
In Training Leaders 


One of the outstanding features of this last 
year’s report is the fact that sixteen (16) states 
reported training classes or institutes for recrea- 
tional leadership. 

We spoke of the school’s contribution to the en- 
richment of life, and in many communities 
throughout the land there is another wall which 
we are yet to surmount. In many schools and in 
high schools, students have courses in art, and in 
the crafts; have activities in music and dramatics, 
but graduate into a community in which there are 
no facilities for the use of these skills and the 
satisfying of these tastes in leisure. This should 
be a great argument and a great stimulus for in- 
creasing the facilities in all communities for the 
recreational use of leisure time. 


In the Community as a Whole 


\s a national organization we are concerned 
from the point of view of leisure and its effect on 
the entire life of the community. Note this quo- 
tation from the report of one of our Western 
States 

“The aim of the First District Chairman this 
year has been to secure from the County Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation the cooperation 
necessary to plan and develop a more comprehen- 
sive service for the recreational needs of the 
county as a whole. This department has been-most 
anxious to help, has already employed one field 
worker and hopes to add another in the near 
future, in order that no community, large or small, 
shall be without some help in solving their prob- 
lems of supervised play.” 

The reports also show community studies of 
recreational needs; cooperation with city recrea- 
tion systems in bond issues or referendum cam- 
paigns for increased park and recreational facili- 
ties and leadership; in referendum campaigns or 
other effort to establish a year round recreation 
system or summer playground ; helped in securing 
play areas, leadership, equipment and supplies; 
leaders for music, drama, artwork and handicraft, 
story telling and story hours; secured closed 
streets for safe coasting, safe places for skating 
and water sports. 


in addition to this, we read of setting up camps, 


organization and sponsoring of 4 H Clubs, Scouts, 
Camp Fire Girls, Choral Clubs, Mothers Swim- 
ming Classes, Mothers Recreation Training 
Classes, Gym Classes for mothers and for fath- 
ers, School Yard Beautification Contests, Com- 
munity Drama and Pageantry, Women’s Choruses, 
Equipment of Recreation Rooms, City Wide 
Home Play Week; developing Social Centers; 
furnishing half the money for building school 
gyms, and so on through a long range. 


The Objectives 


The aim of the recreation movement, of which 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is a part, is to satisfy the urges of child life, 
through physical, rhythmic, dramatic, manual and 
social activities, and to satisfy these impulses in 
such a way as to promote the child’s growth in 
health, physique, capacity for wholesome enjoy- 
ment, character and to insure his safety. 





The objectives for the adult are—that every 
man and woman shall at least in his leisure time 
be able to do those things which give him dur- 
able satisfaction. 


course, individual and should be individual; only 


These satisfactions are, of 


they must not be anti-social and it is to society’s 
interest that they be so far as possible socially 
valuable. 

Such satisfactions have through all the ages been 
found centering around certain human interests 
whether these be inborn or acquired. Games and 
sports, musical and dramatic and creative activities 
culminating in the arts, dancing, reading and lit- 
erature, the love of learning, comradeship with 
and knowledge of nature, public service—interests 
of these kinds have during the history of man- 
kind proved durable satisfactions. 

The function of the recreation movement is to 
help communities to make personal satisfactions in 
these and other worthwhile interests possible. In 
general this means two things. First, iadividuals 
in their childhood and youth must have oppor- 
tunity to explore these various fields of interest 
and acquire at least elementary skills therein. 
Second, the individual must have opportunity to 
continue to enjoy these interests and to exercise 
and develop his skills in those of them which give 
him satisfaction. For the first of these purposes 
society must rely upon community action ex- 
pressed primarily through our systems of public 
education, supplimented, now as always, by private 

(Continued on page 354) 
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Public Provision for the Play of the 
Pre-School Child 


Provision for the play of the pre-school child 
has been considered primarily the responsibility 
of the parent and the home and the backyard have 
been the places in which his play life has cen- 
tered. The growing recognition of the impor- 
tance of the first few years in the child’s life, the 
elimination of the backyard in cities and the in- 
crease in the use of apartments rather than in- 
dividual houses are factors that have brought 
about in recent years a wider recognition of the 
responsibility which the municipality shares with 
the parent in providing for the play life of the 
pre-school child. Although the parent will, and 
doubtless should, continue to furnish most of the 
play leadership for this age group, municipal 
recreation leaders and others are likely, especially 
in the large cities, to give increasing attention to 
this problem. The steps which have been taken 
to provide play facilities, activities and leadership 
in a number of cities are recorded in this state- 
ment. 


In a Number of Cities 


In several cities special playgrounds for babies 
and toddlers have been established under munici- 
pal auspices. In 1929 the Playgrounds Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia opened the first of a series 
of playgrounds for little children, known as “Tot- 
lots.” What was once a refuse dump is now 
an area about eighteen feet by fifty feet with a 
low fence, a sand box and swings and other pieces 
One of the principal features is 
the entrance. No child who cannot walk under 
the top bar of the entrance without stooping is 
permitted to use the playground. In this way the 
ground is kept for the use of little children for 
whom it was designed. 

Conant Playground in Central Falls, Rhode 
Island, was opened in the summer of 1926 as a 
baby center or day nursery. A barren piece of 
land was enclosed by a wire fence and equipped 
with a large sand box with a covered top and 
Trees and shrubs were 
planted and benches were provided for the use 
Only little children 


of apparatus. 


covered baby swings. 


of mothers or attendants. 


were allowed on the ground except in the case 
of the “little mothers” who came with babies. 
The playground was in charge of a capable play 
leader. 

The Bureau of Recreation of the Chicago Board 
of Education has also operated playgrounds at 
which special attention was given children of pre- 
school, kindergarten and primary group age. The 
play leaders in charge were those who through 
training and experience were especially well 
equipped to handle work with small children. In 
planning the program each leader studied local 
conditions and the type of children in her group 
and organized her work on this basis. The pro- 
grams were exceedingly varied in their method 
of presentation. The activities conducted included 
sewing, craft work, dramatic play, dancing, sand- 
craft, storytelling, games, nature stories and ac- 
tivities, and free play. One playground was or- 
ganized largely upon the project basis and all 
their work was correlated with the special projects 
in which the children were interested. The first 
project undertaken was playing house. This in- 
volved the making of doll houses, furniture and 
the commodities for stores and shop. The sec- 
ond project was building and playing amusement 
parks; the third, the circus. Here, again, sand- 
craft, handcraft, storytelling and dramatics were 
correlated. 

In Washington, D. C., the Municipal Play- 
ground Department has conducted several nursery 
playgrounds for children under five, in addition 
to toddlers’ corners in many of the large play- 
grounds. The City Park Board of Indianapolis, 
working on a very limited budget, has devised the 
ingenious scheme of a portable fence enclosure 
made out of scrapwood, which may be carried 
about to fence off portions of the city parks. The 
trellis doorway bears the inscription “For Little 
Mothers and Babies” and only those under six 
may enter, The fence painted white and green, 
is twenty-four feet by thirty, and just high enough 
to come to six-year-old chins. 

For many years the Board of Education in 
New York City has conducted several “Mothers 
and Babies” playgrounds which serve large num- 
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bers of people, es lly in congested sections of 


the city. These playgrounds were intended for 
babies, children under seven years and mothers or 
older sisters, and the program was arranged to 
meet the special rests of these three groups. 
School buildings restricted or greatly sub- 
divided play space loors or outdoors were used 
satisfactorily for these playgrounds, although 
they could not served the needs of older 
children. 


A play kindergarten conducted by the Salt Lake 
City Recreation Department has been described 


as follows in ual report. “With the objec- 


tive of furnishing constructive occupation for 
small children during the morning hours when 
they are least helpful at home the centers are con- 


ducting play yartens where handiwork, 


story-telling, gat songs, sand play, wading and 


rhythmics are enjoyed successively. This is of 
great assistance to many mothers during the 
busy morning hours.” 

The playgrounds for tiny tots in several of the 
Hartford parks ique and attractive. Areas 
known as children’s villages are provided with 
open play houses about 4% feet high, small slides, 


swings and otl play apparatus. In the play 


houses, which « moved within the village, 
the little childret 


on various activities. The enclosure is formed by 


tain their friends and carry 


a bench surrounding the village and providing 


seats for parent children. 


Although 


used by children from 6 to 14 years of age, for 


grounds are most widely 
41 . 7 , : : - 

many years th tional Recreation Association 
has recommend: n planning them a special 


section should aside for the children of 


pre-school ag following suggestions con- 
cerning these art re taken from Play Areas— 
Their Design and “pment, 


that this section be reached easily and without 


“It is important 
crossing areas used for games and other activities. 
It may be placed to advantage near the entrance 
or preferably near the playground shelter. Care 
should be taken that there is no danger from 
batted balls. 

“Turf is the id urfacing, and if well estab- 
lished it will usua tand up under use by little 
children. It is highly desirable that this section 
be separated frot spaces used by older chil- 
dren, either b or thick hedge. In Hart- 
ford, Connecticut row of benches has been 
used as a fence he small children’s play- 


] 
; 


ground. Shad rtant and trees should be 


planted if a suitable shaded area is not already 
available. 

“The most important types of equipment usu- 
ally provided for the small children’s playground 
are baby scups and hammock swings suspended 
from frames not over 8 feet high, small slide, sand 
box or pile, play houses, low teeters and build- 
ing platform with blocks. A box for the blocks is 
also needed. Kindergarten tables with built-on 
seats are useful for simple handcraft activities. 
Benches for the mothers should be provided. Un- 
less the sand box is sheltered by trees, a pergola 
or open shelter is quite essential. The wading 
pool is sometimes placed in this section but is 
often between it and the area used by the older 


children.” 


Protected Spaces for the Younger Children 


The playgrounds in many cities furnish such 
facilities for the exclusive use of pre-school chil- 
dren but in few of them, due to limited funds, are 
special play leaders or activities provided. The 
Public Athletic League of Baltimore, however, 
organizes several protected corners for the young- 
est children and segregates those below six when 
appropriate equipment can be furnished. In Pitts- 
burgh, the Bureau of Recreation maintains six 
playgrounds, open the year round, in which chil- 
dren under seven play separately or at different 
hours from the older ones. Children between 
two and seven years of age have been separated 
on the summer playgrounds conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Recreation in Buffalo, but there has been 


no special group supervision. In Golden Gate 


Park, San Francisco, there is a fenced-in lawn, 
reserved especially for mothers and young chil- 
dren, where “swarms of toddlers make you think 
of a swarm of porpoises as they twist and scream 
and creep and roll on the turf, while mothers sit 
by, happy in the knowledge that no one in the 
apartment below is going to complain of the noise 
overhead.” 

In several cities playgrounds have been estab- 
lished for children up to or including 10 years of 
age and naturally the pre-school age group receives 
special consideration at these centers. In the South 
Parks, Chicago, for example, are such _play- 
grounds at which special emphasis is placed upon 
sand court and apparatus play, story-telling and 
simple rhythmic and dramatic activities. Similar 
playgrounds under competent leadership have 
been conducted by the West Chicago Park Com- 


missioners. 
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On many playgrounds there is a definite period 
each day when special attention is given to the 
little children. These play periods are often ar- 
ranged at the time when comparatively few of 
the older children are present. 

\ method of providing additional play facili- 
ties for young children, found successful in a 
few large cities, is through recreation piers which 
are sometimes erected above piers used for com- 
mercial purposes. Play leaders are provided at 
some of these piers. 

It is of interest that in Evanston, Illinois, where 
registration records are kept on the playgrounds, 
in the summer of 1927, children four years and 
under represented 5 per cent of the total enroll- 
ment, and children five and six years represented 
3 per cent and 6 per cent respectively. 

Unusual provision for mothers and young chil- 
dren in public parks has been made possible in 
at least three cities through the generosity of citi- 
zens. The Children’s Playhouse in East Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, the Mother’s Hall in 
Fleishhacker Playground, San Francisco, and 
a similar building at the Rice Playfield in New 
York City serve primarily mothers and young 
children. A large part of the second floor of the 
Children’s Playhouse is reserved for the use of 
children under five years, for whom sliding 
boards, baby jumpers, rocking horses, blocks and 
other equipment are furnished. Special rooms, 


cribs and couches are provided in case of sick- 
ness. The building is not intended as a day nurs- 
ery but is for “such children as may be brought 


there, seeking recreation, by parents, guardians or 
other caretakers.” Opened in 1889 the building 


has been operated under competent leadership 


ever since. Sand pavilions and other play facili- 
ties for young children are afforded on the ad- 
joining playground. Fleishhacker Playground 
provides many attractive facilities for children of 
varying ages, but the rest hall for mothers is in- 
tended also to serve especially the little tots and 
nursery rooms are provided. 


Home and Backyard Play 


\nother type of service public recreation lead- 
ers are furnishing that is, perhaps, more impor- 
tant than the providing of special play areas for 
pre-school children, is the encouragement of play 


activities and facilities in the home and backyard. 
This service has taken a variety of forms, among 


1 


them the promotion of home play campaigns, 


backyard playground contests, instruction in home 
games and play activities, publication of bulletins 
on home-made play apparatus, games and pro- 
grams. In several dozen cities bulletins on home 
play and backyard planning have been published, 
most of which contain directions for building a 
sand box and other apparatus for young children. 
Most of these bulletins state that the recreation 
department will gladly assist parents in planning 
a backyard playground or a home playground 
program. 

The folder issued by the Playground Commu- 
nity Service Department in Pasadena, California, 
also contains a statement on the value of play ac- 
tivities, a list of play materials and equipment for 
various age groups—one of which is three to six 
years—and a graded list of activities. 

The Playground and Recreation Department 
in Los Angeles has established a Bureau of Home 
Play under an experienced director, the purpose 
of which is to enrich the home play life of the 
children, especially those living at a distance from 
the public playgrounds, and to encourage a “closer 
kinship between children and their parents in 
recreation, both in and out-of-doors and either 
at or away from home.” Perhaps no family 
group receives greater benefit from this Bureau 
than the pre-school child. 


The Department of Recreation in Reading, Pa., 
has given special consideration to the play of the 
family and especially that of the pre-school child. 
For several years a monthly Home Play Bulletin 
has been prepared for the use of parents and a 
part of its program was the employment of a 
worker one of whose services was to be “The visi- 
tation and bringing together of parents in each 
block to discuss facilities and activities in connec- 
tion with year-round programs for children of 
‘pre-school’ age in the block.” Much success was 
met in the plan for organizing ‘Mother’s Guilds” 
whose primary function was to arrange a schedule 
for escorting small children living in the block 
to and from the city playgrounds during the reg- 
ular playground season. For a number of years 
the same department has had a large booth and 
exhibit at the annual city “Builders’ Show” where 
it has demonstrated home play, exhibited equip- 
ment, distributed its bulletins and given advice on 
individual home play problems. 

Perhaps a unique contribution to the play life 
of the pre-school child was made by the Recrea- 
tion Department in Port Chester, New York, 
which organized a mother’s group for the study 
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1 


of the theory and 
held once every two weeks at which Joseph Lee’s 
’ and other books were studied 


practice of play. Meetings were 


“Play in Educatio 


and discussed and new games to play with chil- 


dren were learned. Not only were the games 
learned, but also the physiological reasons for 


the games and their contribution to the physical, 
] 


mental and social growth of the child. “They 


(the mothers) say that they never before have 


realized the true meaning of the child’s play life, 


and now that they are learning, they have a greater 
respect for their children.” 

Home play weeks, backyard playground con- 
tests, radio talks giving directions for playing 


games, suggestions for making toys and for rainy 


day activities, and home play equipment exhibits 


are some of the other ways in which recreation 
leaders are contributing to an enriched play life 
for the pre-school child. In at least one back- 
yard playgrout ontest special awards were 
offered for the best apartment house play- 


ground. 
In addition municipal playgrounds, spe- 


hool children have been pro- 


cial areas for pre-s 
vided through private funds or initiative in many 


“Children’s Garden”—a 


cities. For example a 
playground for children under 11 years of age— 
was opened in Brooklyn in 1908 and is still serv- 
ing the children of the neighborhood. Among 
the special facilities ‘for little children in this play- 


ground, which v a gift of Emil Bommer, are 


8 swings, sand tables provided with pails and 


damp sand, 7 small slides and 3 merry-go-rounds. 
An unusual featur 
with washabl 

for the little sist 

to the playground by the older children. Where 


is a set of wooden baby cribs 
is tops, which are provided 


nd brothers who are brought 


there are not shade trees a flat roof is provided 
tion from the sun. The equip- 
with bright red trimmings, 


giving ample prote 
ment is painted greet 
thereby creating a colorful playground which is 
very attractiv small children. 
For many years the Backyard Playgrounds As- 
sociation of New York City conducted a number 
of playgrounds in crowded sections, each of these 
areas comprising several backyards that were 
thrown together to 
floor of one of th 

as a community centet1 


were provided for the very small children and 


form a playground. The first 
neighboring buildings was used 


Swings and sand boxes 


other facilities for the older ones. Mothers could 
look out of their window and see their children 
at play—a situation that is much appreciated— 


even though a caretaker from the neighborhood 
was looking after the playground. 


Real Estate Developers Are Helping 


During the last few years many real estate de- 
velopers have come to realize that the provision 
of play areas in their subdivisions makes them 
more attractive to potential home owners. Areas 
restricted to children of pre-school age are espe- 
cially desirable because they require little space, 
are comparatively free from noise, and if attrac- 
tively landscaped are pleasant places for mothers 
to visit with their children. It is probable that a 
majority of the playgrounds that have been pro- 
vided in subdivisions are intended primarily or 
exclusively for children under 10 years or young- 
er. In St. Francis Wood Subdivision at San 
Francisco, for example, where nearly 10 per cent 
of the land has been set aside for parks and play- 
grounds, there is an enclosed lawn and garden 
just for the little tots. In Radburn, N. J., sand 
boxes and playground materials have been pro- 
vided in the park spaces near the children’s houses. 
At Sunnyside, Long Island, a development of one 
and two family houses and cooperative apart- 
ments, a park and playground has been provided 
within each block, the playground being for the 
exclusive use of children of pre-school age. The 
apparatus consisting of a small slide and sand 
box has a special appeal for the young children. 
The older ones are taken care of at a larger play- 
ground serving the entire development. At Jack- 
son Heights, N. Y., a large apartment develop- 
ment, a playground especially equipped and with 
a leader always present has been provided for the 
children up to six years of age. 

In some of the new tenement or apartment 
developments space has been set aside for a play- 
ground for the small children. Examples of such 
provision are the Rockefeller Garden Tenements 
and the Thomas Garden Apartments in New York 
and the Field Garden Apartments in Chicago. 
Indoor playrooms for children’s play are also be- 
ing increasingly provided in city apartments, al- 
though not exclusively for the use of pre-school 
children. That apartment playrooms are increas- 
ing in number is suggested by the fact that in 
Detroit the Recreation Department cooperates 
with apartment house owners in providing leader- 
ship for such playrooms. A minimum of 20 chil- 
dren must be served and the playroom must be 

(Continued on page 355) 





Adult and Student Leadership in 


Physical Education and Play 


In Volume I, Number 1 of The Research 
Quarterly, the new publication of the American 
Physical Education Association, there is an article 
on Adult and Student Leadership in Physical 
Education by Ruth Savage of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education, Cleveland, Ohio, 
which will have interest for many in the recrea- 
tion field who are glad to have the opportunity of 
re-inforcing their own work through volunteer 
helpers and who will also appreciate the impor- 
tance of development of leadership as a factor in 
the service which playground and recreation work 
can render to character development. 

Miss Savage, in her introduction, stresses the 
importance of leadership and the opportunity 
which leadership finds in the setting up of situa- 
tions in which proper social and character develop- 
ment can be possible and then summarizes some 


of the more important principles and practices 
in the training of both leadership and “‘follower- 
ship” traits 

Proper organization will provide that there shall 
be first of all a proper selection of activities which 


will contain opportunities for the development of 
the desired They must be interesting 
and properly related to the time avail- 


qualities. 
and varied 
able. Second, there must be classification and se- 
lection not only of activities but of individuals in 
accordance with sex, age, organic and motor abil- 
ity. Third, the organization must provide social 
opportunities in the activities resembling life re- 


sponses. 
Methods in Use 


The teaching method varies. The easiest meth- 
od and probably the least resultful is teaching by 
demonstration and mimicry. Next comes teach- 
ing by explanation. Next “coaching the activity 
alone with little reference to conduct and inherent 
values of the activity” but with the initiative be- 
ginning to come from the pupil. “When, how- 
ever, projects are set with coaching of the values 
connected with the project and not the mere physi- 
cal accomplishment of the project alone, then there 
occurs a method which brings with it the oppor- 


tunities necessary if leadership and followership 
qualities are to be developed.” Finally in con- 
nection with this higher type of teaching “must 
come discussion and the thinking through of the 
problems and values that arise from the activ- 
ities.” 

Methods in group classification need are enu- 
merated. First, mass instruction with little op- 
portunity for emotional development. Second, in- 
struction in large groups with members of each 
group working together a method by which games 
or dances are usually taught. ‘Here is more op- 
portunity for development as spontaneity and in- 
terest are drives here.” Third, teaching through 
squad organization with student leadership. “This 
offers the best method of leadership and follower 
ship development.” Finally, individual instruc- 
tion expensive and frequently impractical has val- 
ues for individual development but lacks, of course, 
the socializing qualities. 

Miss Savage next suggests some of the meth- 
ods for the selection and training of student lead- 
ers in use in the school systems where success 
has been achieved. In Montclair, New Jersey, in 
the organized free play periods, children choose 
their own activity working under the leadership 
of pupil leaders who vary from day to day. In 
mimetics, in squad work and in mass games pupil 
leadership, varying from day to day or from ex- 
ercise to exercise, organizes and directs the work. 
This program starts in the first grade with gradu- 
ally developing responsibility until the later grades 
are reached. As student leaders develop and the 
groups become accustomed to it even in the early 
grades, the group is broken up into two groups, 
then three groups and so on each with a leader. 

In Maywood, Illinois, grade teachers early in 
each semester appoint, subject to the approval of 
the supervisor, pupils who will serve in the Play 
Leaders Corps—one boy and one girl in every 
room for each twelve pupils of each sex. This 
corps meets one hour per week after school for 
instruction. The actual program is carried out 
by these leaders. In Norristown girls and boys 
excelling in knowledge and skill are selected by 
the supervisor of physical education and trained in 
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games suitabl group play. These children 


then go to di schools to teach games, ap- 


point lead rs ist leaders who will eventu- 
ally take th ice of 
In Clevel il 


ized—first a group of 


the borrowed leader. 

roups of leaders are organ- 
squad leaders and second a 
special leade1 u lhe squad leaders group is 


elected by « embers and serves for a month. 


They get tog nce a month for special train- 


ing and manag eir squad activities, score, oth- 
ciate, care for pment, keep attendance records 
and coach. ‘| ecial leaders group consists of 


especially n performers. It is a volun- 


kembership group who study 


both the theor ! pract 


tary and per 


ice of physical education. 


Opportunities for Leadership 


Miss Sa ts the tollowing opportunities 
for student p in a school program: (1) 
Leadership it ee play periods before formal 
class instructio1 ns (2) Leadership in squad 
organization games, as team captains (4) 
As class capta \s assistant teachers (6) 
As officers in / \s assistants in office and 
record work (& officials and managers (9) 
Chairmen of « ttees for programs and spe- 
cial days (10 neighborhood play promoters 
(11) Taking « groups in exhibitions (12) 
Organizing lu period activities (13) Locker 
room patrols t st with baskets (14) College 
girls sent out to coach and referee high school 
and church leas games 


Selection of ; have been made by the fol- 


lowing method |) By appointment by teacher 
or supervisor on 1 asis of (a) natural ability; 
(b) interest ; idership potentialities; (d) 
need for develoy t 2) by election of the class 


(3) By pass +) By expression of desire 
(5) By takin 
The followi ethods of training are sug- 


Reliance on sponta- 


gested from 


neous leadershi th occasional suggestion (2) 
Meetings onc: or fortnightly, or monthly 
(3) Where tl ouble PTOUpsS of leaders A 
group trains ls the squad for a future 
week while the loing the actual leading 
for the present ind vice versa (4) Contem- 
poraneous squad leaders receiving training while 
others from the group are carrying out leadership 
practice with the rest of the class | 5) Development 


of a special le lub from among the best and 


most ambitious to take special work in both theory 


and practice probably with a vocational ambition. 


AND STUDENT LEADERSHIP 


Practically all forms of activities can be car- 
“(1) All forms 
of stunts and self-testing activities lend them- 


ried out in squad organization. 


selves to squad organization, (2) Elements of ath- 
letics and combative activities may best be prac- 
ticed in squads, (3) Chasing and fleeing games 
and activities where one or two squads compete 
against other squads can readily use this type of 
organization, (4) Rhythmic and dramatic activ- 
ities can also be carried on in squads where one 
squad comprises one group in a dance.” 

Miss Savage summarizes her discussion as fol- 
lows: 

1. There must be an organization and classi- 
fication of children according to age, capacity, and 
needs. 

2. There must be an organization of activities 
to meet the above classification of children so 
that by engaging in the activities, opportunity to 
develop leadership and followership qualities arise, 
in order that the activities may be interesting and 
so self-directing. 

3. There must be a teacher and supervisor to 
not only teach and coach the actual activity, but 
to coach and direct conduct in all of the inherent 
and conduct situations that arise in the activity. 

4. There must be facilities at hand allowing 
children to engage in the activities. 

5. There must be time for participation in or- 
der for habits to be formed, interest developed 
and moral intelligence and character qualities de- 
veloped. 

A number of cities, as Miss Savage suggests, 
are working out plans of student leadership. The 
Division of Physical and Health Education of the 
Philadelphia Board of Public Education is doing 
much to develop pupil play leaders and officials in 
the physical education and playground programs 
schools. 


of forty-six elementary According to 


the last report of the Division, approximately 560 
boys and girls were given instruction in such mat- 
ters as duties of leaders, qualities of leadership, 
how to officiate, rules of games, safety on the 
playground, and care of supplies. Excellent train- 
ing and experience in leadership were received by 
these children. In turn they made possible a much 
more extensive and varied program of activities 
during recess and after school hours. Pupil lead- 
ers were selected by the school principals on the 
basis of demonstrated leadership and skill in play- 
ing games. In addition, designated captains su- 
pervised the leaders assigned to outdoor activities 


and designated managers kept records and posted 
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schedules. Both boys and girls were among these 


leaders. ‘““Meetings of pupil leaders were con- 
ducted by the playground supervisor for the pur- 
pose of developing greater efficiency in service.” 
They learned to conduct regularly a variety of 
forty different games, they officiated in the games 
of higher organization, they led the ring games. 


Student Leaders on the Playgrounds of 
Englewood 


Operating playgrounds under student manage- 
ment proved a valuable experiment last summer 
in Englewood, California, according to the report 
of Virgil D. Dahl, Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
cation, in the Sierra Educational News. Five 
playgrounds were open five mornings each week 
and a sports program was conducted in kickball, 
indoor baseball, soccer and volley ball. Tourna- 
ments were held in checkers, golf, ping pong and 
tennis, all handled by student managers. 

Student managers were selected primarily for 
their ability as leaders and varied in ages from 
13 to 17. Two boys were placed on each of the 
five playgrounds, one acting as manager and one 
as assistant. The manager took general charge of 
the playground; his assistant organized and con- 
ducted the sports activity. All boys attending the 


playgrounds were on some team; activity was 
scheduled for every minute of the playground 
period. The teams were classified into four divi- 
sions and competition held between teams of equal 


playing ability. Each team selected a nickname ; 
daily standings were published in the local papers. 

Boys qualifying as managers received a sweater 
with the playground insignia; assistant managers 
received a cap with a gold “I.” This was the only 
pay received by the boys. The awards were paid 
for by a paper drive conducted during the sum- 
mer. All playground managers have applied for 
a place next year. 


There is a large waiting list, 


which proves that the awards are ample remuner- 
ation 

Playground managers turned in a daily report 
sheet to the central playground where standings 
were compiled and new schedules issued. The 
reports included the number visiting the play- 
ground ; accidents, if any, and the results of games 
played. The playground managers were ingeni- 
ous in handling disciplinary cases. 


The seven weeks’ period was culminated by a 
playground night held August 17, when each play- 
ground contributed to a program including tum- 
bling stunts, a harmonica contest, skits and music. 





At the close of the program the mayor reviewed 
the development of community recreation and 
prophesied future development. 

The playground movement was started by the 
local parent-teacher association last year when 
they raised funds for opening one playground and 
was taken up by the members of the school board, 
who engaged a director for the activity this year. 

The co-operation of these three bodies together 
with the local service clubs and the American Le- 
gion has developed the beginnings of a _ well- 
rounded program of recreation, including in addi- 
tion to the playgrounds at the five schools, a new 
well-equipped municipal playground and small 
children’s plunge in Centinela Park, and night ball 
accommodations on the Intermediate school- 
grounds. The total number of persons participat- 
ing in the program this summer is estimated at 
37,000. 


Pupil Leadership in Indianapolis 


At least two public schools of Indianapolis have 
adopted a system of leadership in play activities 
whereby the older pupils take charge during re- 
cess periods. 

The plan was initiated by H. G. Knight when 
he was principal of School No. 55. Noticing that 
disputes were frequent at recess period and that 
the pupils were standing around doing nothing, 
Mr. Knight called together the advanced pupils 
and suggested a plan whereby they would act as 
leaders for children of the lower grades. They 
agreed to try out his plan for two or three weeks. 
The trial was so successful that the plan has been 
in operation ever since. Later when Mr. Knight 
became principal of School No. 34, a similar plan 
was put in operation. 

The method consists of pairing off the older 
pupils, girls with girls and boys with boys, and 
assigning each pair to a particular group of 
younger children. Each group is given a certain 
place on the playground. In order to have some 
faculty leadership at all times, each of the four- 
teen teachers on the staff is asked to serve on 
the playground for a week every seven weeks. In 
this way only two teachers are required to be on 
duty. 

A great deal of effort is made to popularize 
games in which a large number of children can 
participate at the same time. Some of the games 
are new, others are older than the parents of the 


children. Among these are Bull-in-the-Pen, Hen 
and Chickens, Hemenway Ball and Stick. There 
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are always the 
in the Dell. 
| 


The swings and teeters around which in the 


pular London Bridge and Farmer 


old days th er children were often injured, 
are watched r by pupil workers who maintain 
definite ord With the exception of the first 


grade, whicl cared for entirely by girls, the 


older boys look after the younger boys and the 
older girls look after the younger girls. The di- 
rectors are responsible to some pupil who is chosen 


as supervis 


A New Physical 
Education Building 


On June 6th the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia dedicat new physical education build- 
ing with a prograt tf music and dances. Among 
the speakers w kK. B. Degroot, Los Angeles 
Executive, B couts of America, who spoke on 
Educational ition for Leisure Time. 

In planning uilding, which is a combination 
club and gymnasium, Professor Ralph LaPorte 
has accom | his objective of “building a 
gymnasium vould not resemble a glorified 
barn,” for uty and comfort, utility and 
livableness ised together in this enormous 
plant. Entering the building the visitor passes 
through an ornate doorway leading into the lobby 
which overlooks the patio with its tile and stone 
fountain, grass plots, ferns and trees. Just be- 
yond are tl 1 and recreational swimming 
pool. Here the entire University is welcome to 
come for the instructional pool is in another part 
of the buildi: nd play and classes will in no 
way interfere with each other. 

The semi-basement contains spacious training 
quarters and club rooms for all varsity teams, 
five large handball courts, an instruction pool for 


swimming clas a complete laundry and the 


necessary heati1 entilating and sterilizing plants 
for the building. On the ground floor are the of- 
fices, library, tud room, club rooms for the 
major students, dressing rooms and medical serv- 


ice, while the nd floor contains class rooms, 


lecture halls, three large gymnasium floors, the 


~ 


recreation hall with kitchen serv- 


1 


dance studio a1 
ice and individual exercise rooms. 

A partial third floor provides a large hall flanked 
rooms all overlooking the patio. 


17 


by two smaller 


These will ser study halls and research labor- 


atories for advanced and graduate students major- 
ing in physical education. The roof will be given 
over to sun decks. The club rooms for the vari- 
ous teams as well as locker space are found on 
the lower floor. 


Organized Games in 
State Schools 


It is too often forgotten to how large an extent 
the problem of education in State schools is a so- 
cial problem of the first magnitude. What is 
wanted is not so much how to pump a little knowl- 
edge into the children, but how to teach them so 
to live that they may take the place their abilities 
and characters naturally fit them to take in a 
modern civilized community. As a child’s life so 
largely consists in play we have in organized 
games an instrument ready to our hands which 
is both natural and pleasing to children; but as 
also the period of childhood is the period of train- 
ing for the responsibilities of adult life, so we 
ought not to neglect any advantage which the pos- 
session of this instrument places within our reach. 
We have long realized the value of games for 
character training and for the development of 
good health, though even these values have not 
been exploited to anything like the possible ex- 
tent; we have still to realize the value of games 
for intellectual training (indirect it may be, but 
none the less present) and for the training of the 
emotions. We may with profit remind ourselves 
that the training of an Athenian boy consisted of 
music and gymnastics, both of which terms had 
a far more extensive connotation then than today, 
and that the boys so trained have remained 
throughout the history of the world unexcelled in 
the domains of thought, of art, and of literature. 
From The Times Educational Supplement, 
London, Saturday, April 12, 1930. 


“Art is surely an adequate industry; it arises 
when industry is carried out to the satisfaction of 
all human demands. To distinguish and to create 
beauty would then be no art relegated to a few 
abstracted spirits playing with casual fancies; it 
would be a habit inseparable from practical efh- 
ciency. . . . The arts would thus recover their 
Homeric glory.”—Santayana. 
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The Future of Extra-Curricular 


Activities « 


FREDERICK RAND ROGERS 


Director, Health and Physical Education Division, New York State Department of Education 


The greatest single danger to future genera- 
tions lies in unnecessary domination of their 


Super- 


childhood lives by interfering adults. 
intendents and principals are already appreci- 
ating the truth of this observation, for they are 
continually being confronted with requests from 
non-school agencies to use children’s time in 
school and out to promote thrift, clean teeth, 
hygienic footwear, patriotism, sportsmanship, 
temperance, peace, milk, character, or what have 
you—all worthy projects, no doubt. But they 
interfere with children’s normal development for 
the sake of adult hobbies. Thus, last year, one 
city superintendent received requests for over 
sixty-five “weeks” which “the welfare of chil- 
dren and the development of good citizenship 
demand that he sponsor—”’ flag week, health week, 
courtesy week, English week, and so on almost 
ad infinitum. 

A relatively new but highly significant de- 
velopment is the assignment of teachers to direct 
their pupils in after-school activities. This 


threatens to become one more form of mis- 


using children’s time and energies for adult 


ends. 
Adult Control a Danger 


If this tendency persists adults will be con- 
trolling and directing everywhere and always, 
absolutely controlling the leisure time of children 
who are often better able to direct their own proj- 
ects than are teachers to perform this function 
for them. Less than five generations ago Ameri- 
can boys of high school age were sailing their own 
ships around the world, and girls of similar 
ages were managing their own households and 


rearing their own children. Even during the 


*Extracts from article in American Physical Education Review, 
December, 1 [his article contains adaptations of material 
in Dr. Rogers’ work, The Future of Interscholastic Activities, 
published by the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 


present generation high school boys have of- 
ficered soldiers engaged in a great war, and 
still more recently a youthful aviator has earned 
and held the world’s admiration as a skillful 
diplomat as well as a courageous and gentlemanly 
adventurer. 

But today in the average American high 
school, children of the same ages are required 
to study (at school) under adult supervision; 
their athletic teams are coached and trained and 
their games are arranged and controlled by 
adults; their debates, plays, papers, are “run” 
by teachers ; little more remains but to pay pupils 
for their services to the school organization. 

That this situation must change is patent to all 
who give it careful thought. The direction of the 
change—whether to greater or less adult con- 
trol of child life—may also be. the direction in 
which future civilization will move. Closer and 
closer adult control means progressive stag- 
nation, and finally a civilization which has ceased 
to develop. But more and more freedom for 
children, who are vouchsafed a long and longer 
childhood in which to experiment, promises 
(and no other program so surely promises) a 
wider diversity of economic innovations, social 
adjustments, and art forms, in a word, a higher 
culture—a richer civilization. 

It is a simple matter to differentiate between 
curricular and extra-curricular activities. Cur- 
ricular activities belong to teachers and extra- 
curricular activities belong to pupils. That is, 
those pupil activities which are, by the order of 
school officers, under the direction and control of 
teachers, are curricular. All other pupil activities 
are extra-curricular. 

Now, it is possible to render every school activ- 
ity of every pupil curricular, that is, to make 
pupils not only theoretically subject to adult 
direction and control every moment they are on 


school property, but also to use this abstract 
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power at every conceivable point and time. This 
is the tet today, for example, wherever 
athletic coat letermine the times and ways 
players sl ractice, what they shall wear, what 
strategy tl ll use, who shall play, and when. 
It is the te: , too, wherever school dramatic 
societies ai mminated by a teacher. But it is a 
practice greatly to be condemned. For only as 
childre: rtunities to guide their own 
lives, 1 5, and assume full responsi- 
bility the: uire the experience and 


powers 1 ive fully and contribute most 
to Sor 

If teacl trol during all the time children 
are under 1 eyes, and if parents give their 


children responsibility ( a tend- 
ency which | ices the flapper type) children 
will com to intellectual activity and 


moral pow 


Often it is not the teacher’s fault that he or she 
must inter! ily with the pupils’ projects. 
Sometimes t ipal demands a winning ath- 
letic team o pion band or a proof-perfect 
school flawless Senior play. Some- 
times the su tendent makes similar demands 
on the princi Sometimes the local community 
requires th ntendent to force the principal 
to demand 1 the teacher get these results out 
of pupils r its pleasure, not for the pupils’ 
profit. But causes of teacher interference, 
where th t, must be met by changing the 
desires of tl nts who demand that pupils’ own 
extra-curricu rojects be tailor-made for adult 

is a time of learning; learn- 


consumptio1 y outh 
the adult who 1s 1m- 


ing means mistakes ; 

patient of takes in pupil performances had 

better attet fessional entertainments. 
cations for physical educators 


of the for scussion are important. There- 


fore it may | ell, before outlining these, to re- 


view the pri ! ises and conclusions already 


apparent 
Primary Premises and Conclusions 


First, child either self-directed or directed 
by outside ( 
Second, during their adult life, today’s chil- 


dren must ¢ lirection and self-control 


almost exclu Parents and others may re- 
strict or ad t most decisions must of neces- 
sitv be mad the individuals themselves. 


Third, th effective way of training chil- 


dren for later adult responsibilities (or for pres- 
ent childhood self-control) is to permit them to 
make decisions for themselves during formative 


years. This means making mistakes as well as 
successes. (One mistake will teach more effec- 


tively than a hundred successes. ) 

Fourth, as children approach adulthood they 
should be made progressively more and more free 
of domination by adults. 

Fifth, there is a growing tendency in schools 
and out for adults to take over control of chil- 
dren’s activities. 

Sixth, the challenge to teachers is to differenti- 
ate clearly between the activities they must always 
control and those which may most properly be 
controlled by pupils. 

Seventh, it becomes increasingly clearer as the 
investigator probes into school life, that extra- 
curricular activities belong to pupils; that in all 
after-school-hour projects high school pupils es- 
pecially must be required to make practically all 
decisions themselves, by planning, executing, 
guiding and judging, and by assuming full re- 
sponsibility for their acts. 

Teachers may veto, to protect health, school 
but should never 


properties and “reputations,” 


assume control otherwise. 


Interschool Sports and Adult Control 


The most dramatic, most popular and 
most advertised extra-curricular activities today 
are interschool sports. In them the public has an 
ever-present example of school policy and _ pro- 
cedure—of educational philosophy and_ practice. 
Therefore, these activities, above all, should be 
well conducted, and reflect the best the school has 
to offer. 

It must be recorded, unfortunately, that the 
actual practice today in interschool games and 
sports is almost diametrically opposed to sound 
educational procedure. Not the plavers, but an 
adult, arranges the games, practice periods, and 
strategy. Not the players, but an adult, chooses 
team members, administers penalties to those who 


Not the 


players, but an adult, puts in substitutes, directs 


break training rules and awards honors. 


the play and reviews strategy during rest periods. 

Indeed, the proper procedures are absolutely 
reversed, and the situation is made ridiculous by 
increasing adult control in higher grades. Gram- 
mar school teams can and do run their own games, 


with an occasional adult to officiate. Even high 
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school bovs are permitted to do so if they know 
relatively little about athletics (the scrub teams— 
the intramural athletes). But school teams—the 


most proficient—those who have been given the 





ereatest amount of adult assistance—must have 


an adult to guide them! And college men: it is 
almost unbelievable, but true, nevertheless, that 
college extra-curricular athletic activities are so 
completely in the hands of non-players that the 
university football star is often caricatured as a 
robot. It should be apparent that “the times are 
out of joint” and sadly need a physician. 

The way out is clear: let the pupil players man- 
age and play their own games, assisted by adults 
who must insist, always, that players assume all 
controlling and directing powers themselves. 
lhe writer predicts, from past observa- 


tions, that whoever adopts the practice of giving 


to pupils in extra-curricular activities the privi- 
leges of freedom with responsibility, and who 
takes pains to keep his local public informed of 
the reasons for so doing, will be overwhelmed 
with praise for his courage and appreciation for 
the services he renders his pupils, his school and 
his community. Interested persons may inquire 


with profit into the recent experiments of the 


physical director at the Sequoia Union High 
School, Redwood City, California or of the physi- 
cal education staffs in Detroit, Buffalo, Rochester, 


] 


Albany, Schenectady, Binghamton, and elsewhere. 


An Intramural Athletic 
Program in Oklahoma 


City 


The Athletic, Physical Education and Recrea- 


tion Department Oklahoma City Public 


Schools of which Iierschell Emery is director, has 
developed to an unusual degree an intramural 
athletic program. From seventy-five to ninety- 
five percent of the total enrollment in the four 
junior high schools and three senior high schools 
are participating voluntarily in intramural athletic 
activities promoted after school hours in addition 
to the regular physical education program in the 


schi Tt Is 


Che competition is between home rooms 


and t 


consequently, as many basketball 


coc Get, 


teams, for example, as there are home rooms in 
the building. The home rooms of the same class 
have their tournament first, and the champions of 
the three grades, whether in junior or senior high 
school, play for the intramural school champion- 
ship and are awarded suitable trophies. 


Inter-school competition in the junior high 
schools has been practically abolished and the 
time used formerly for inter-school competition 
is being devoted to building up a large democratic 
intramural program, the purpose of which is to 
have enough activities going on in each school at 
the same time in order to provide every boy and 
girl in an average home room of forty with an 
activity in which he likes to participate. In the 
junior high schools nearly 6,000 of the total en- 
rollment of about 7,000 boys and girls now volun- 
tarily take part in the activities. Approximately 
the same percentage holds true in the three senior 
high schools where the enrollment is a little under 
5,000. 

The program utilizes student leadership to the 
fullest extent. The entire program in each school 
is under the leadership of an intramural director 
who works with the director of the extra-curricu- 
lar activities in each school and who has a large 
number of assistants serving as officials, property 
managers, etc. The motto in each school is 
“Every boy and girl participating in some activity 
at least once every week.” All teams are provided 
with regular practice periods to prepare them for 
their particular games. The intramural director 
in cooperation with the schedule committee 
makes out all schedules in advance and posts 
them on prominent bulletin boards and publishes 
them in the school paper. Each home room cap- 
tain is notified by bulletin and he or she prepares 
his team for participation. This captain (either a 
boy or girl) acts in the capacity of coach and ad- 
viser for his home room team. The most popular 
sports which are played include playground ball 
for both boys and girls, soccer, swimming and 
basketball for boys, tennis, touchball, speedball, 
horseshoe pitching, croquet, clock golf, volley ball 
and track. 

An interesting feature of the plan has been the 
splendid cooperation received from local sports 
editors of the three daily newspapers. They have 
been very favorable to the plan and their experi- 
ence has been that instead of having less news 
for their papers they have been able to secure 
more because of the many additional activities 


now being conducted. 





The Rockford Park Report 


The sixteenth report of the Board of Commis- 
Rockford, Illinois, Park District 
ars 1927 and 1928 contains many 
items of unusual 


sioners of the 
covering the 

interest. Although the report 
account of the construction, beautifi- 


Board 


during this period, the large amount of space 


contains an 


cation and maintenance activities of the 


given to the recreation facilities and program in- 


dicates that the parks are widely used by the 


people for a variety of recreation activities cov- 
ering a wide range of interests. 
The subject solf is given considerable atten- 


tion which is not surprising in view of the fact 
that 45 holes of golf are now provided in the city 
of Rockford new course was laid out in 1928 
on a 120-acre tract purchased for this purpose. 
The average cost of developing this course was 


$200 per acre 
and develop 


and the funds for both purchase 
ent were obtained entirely from golf 


fees from the other courses. The importance of 


eliminating es in golf courses is emphasized 
by the fact that in one of the parks the drive 


through the course was closed on Saturday, 


Sunday and holidays, and it was later decided to 
remove the road entirely. 


1 


Among the facilities operated in 1928 was a 


tourist camp, but it is recommended by the super- 


intendent that this be abandoned. Among the 


reasons given for doing this are that it is not con. | 
sidered a part of the Board’s function to provide | 


such camps, that no ideal location is available, that 
the camp is serving by no means a high type of 
tourists, and that there are camps around the city 
rendering effective service to tourists. 

The report of the playground director records 
a steady growth in interest and attendance at ath- 
letic contests and other playground activities. The 
popularity of swimming and wading pools is par- 
ticularly noted. The extent to which the Depart- 
ment is serving men and women in industrial, 
commercial, church and independent groups 
through organized leagues in various games and 
athletic events indicates the scope of this type of 
service. The problem of developing an outdoor 
winter sports program in Rockford is apparently 
a troublesome one due to weather conditions, al- 
though an indoor athletic program is carried on 
using school gymnasiums. 

The report is illustrated by many attractive park 
scenes and contains plans for the new golf course 
and other play areas. The list of park areas 
shows that 680.35 acres are owned by the park 
district in addition to a number of other controlled 
areas. The valuation of the various properties is 
also given and indicates that the total value of the 
land and improvements is $2,928,790.78. 


Junior Optimist Clubs in Milwaukee 


The Milwaukee Optimist Club, with the co- 


operation of the Public School Extension De- 
Y. M. C. A. and Milwaukee Boys’ 
Club, is conducting a Junior Optimist Club for 


boys from ten to fifteen years of age. 


partment, 


Evening 
clubs meet from 7:15 to 9:30 at the various play- 
grounds and social centers, at the Boys’ Club and 
at the Good Will center. Afternoon clubs are 
held from 3:45 to 5:30 P. M. 

The calendar for the fall season includes a foot- 
ball field da 
and finals, and individual club Christmas parties. 
During the 


y, individual club checker tournaments 


winter there were a winter sports 


frolic, a basketball free throw tournament, a 
swimming meet and individual club tournaments 
in carroms followed by finals. One of the out- 


standing activities 
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of the year is the oratorical 


contest scheduled for individual clubs with semi- 
finals in the northern and southern sections fol- 
lowed by finals in which the two best from each 
section qualified for the Junior Optimist Inter- 
national Oratorical held in 
These elimination 


Contest which 
June at Erie, Pennsylvania. 


was 


contests extend over the period from April 7 to 
May 5. 
stunt meet, an all-city horseshoe pitching tourna- 
ment, sectional baseball tournament and baseball 
finals. In the summer of 1930 there will be no 
regular club meetings but members will attend the 
Junior Optimist camp. In the fall of 1930 the 
annual picnic will be held. 

Throughout the 
swims are held at the Y. 


Other activities will include an athletic 


monthly movies and 
M. C. A. and there 
are weekly rehearsals of the harmonica band. 


year 
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Setting Sail From Palos 


(A FEsTIVAL For CoLumBus Day) 


The following outline has been prepared for 
use in schools or community centers. It is to be 
given almost entirely in pantomime, with an ac- 
companiment of Spanish music and folk songs 
and occasional dancing. From fifty to a hundred 
or more people may take part. As the festival 
takes place on the sea shore at Palos, a backdrop 
on which a sea scene is painted may be used. A 
plain curtain, however, is all that is necessary. 
If programs describing the festival cannot be had, 
it may be introduced by an announcer who de- 
scribes the scene and tells briefly what is to take 
place. 


The Action 


It is dawn at Palos on August 3rd, 1492. Soft 
music, growing gradually louder, is heard.1 A 
group of ragged fishermen, carrying their nets, 
enters. The men are talking of the great event 
which is to take place that day—the sailing of 
the Pinta, the Nina, and the Santa Maria under 
the command of Christopher Columbus. They 
point to the harbor (off left) where the ships 
ride at anchor and speak of the folly of the ex- 
pedition. In pantomime they tell one another of 
Columbus’ theory that the earth is round, nudging 
and slapping their friends in their mirth at the 
absurdity of the idea. A woman carrying a water 
jug enters. One of the men sings to her as she 
crosses the stage.* She coquettes and finally joins 
the group. Then all sing the little song. (When- 
ever folk songs or dances are introduced, the 
music which forms the atmospheric background of 
the festival changes to an accompaniment for the 
dance or song.) At the close of the song other 
women, fishermen, sailors and children enter. 
They group themselves over the entire stage, some 
mending nets, others talking, others singing.® 
There are gay flirtations, light-hearted greetings, 


El Arbol Guernica by Turina. Folk Dances of the World 
Series. Oxford University Press. 45. 

2 87 saw you in “Concord Junior Song and Chorus Book for 
Grades VII, VIII and IX,” Series No. 16, by Davison, Surette 
and Zanzig. Schirmer. $1.25. 


Hasta la Majiana by M. H. Sturgis and W. P. Blake. Arthur 
P. Schmidt Co. $0.30. 
La Boca de Pepita (same as above). 


Six delightful Spanish songs for children are found in ‘‘Folk- 
Songs and Other Songs for Children,” edited by Jane Byrd 
Radcliffe-Whitehead, Oliver Ditson. $2.50. 


and a growing atmosphere of festivity. Fruit 
and flower vendors mingle with the crowd. 

A dashing young man in a bright costume en- 
ters briskly. He greets the people with a hearty 
gesture that commands the attention of all. He 
is a man who has been employed by Columbus 
to find sailors for the voyage. His greeting is 
returned by a portion of the people, others show 
their distrust of him. He takes a position down 
right and, walking up and down and gesticulating 
begins one of his stories designed to lure sailors 
to Columbus’ ships. He tells of the magnificence 
of the Great Khan and of the wonders of Cathay. 
The people gradually come under his spell and 
lean toward him, eagerly drinking in every word. 
The music changes to an Oriental air,* and as he 
talks a dancer (or several dancers) in Oriental 
costume in which gold predominates moves among 
the townsfolk. As she provides the atmosphere 
of the story, they do not see her but keep their 
eyes fastened on the narrator, their faces showing 
their interest and excitement. The dance indi- 
cates the storyteller’s attempts to win their minds 
and obtain their services by glowing tales of the 
wealth and beauty of Cathay. At the end of 
the tale the girl disappears and a number of the 
sailors spring toward Columbus’ henchman, break- 
ing from the restraining hands of their friends, 
and declare their willingness to make the voy- 
age. They go off with him. One of the girls 
who has tried to prevent a young man from leav- 
ing shrugs her shoulders, steps to the center of 
the stage, and, taking a rose from her hair, throws 
it to a young man who joins her in a dance.® 
Several other couples may join them. The re- 
mainder of the people continue to talk and laugh 
together as they watch the dance. 

At the end of the dance a woman suddenly 
points off right and the shout “Colombo!” goes 
up as all turn to watch the approach of Columbus 
and his train. They enter to the chanting of Te 
Deum, a priest heading the procession followed 
by Columbus, behind whom walk the four rep- 
resentatives of Ferdinand and Isabella. The sail- 





‘Orientale by Amani. Oliver Ditson. $0.30. 

5Excellent music for Spanish dances is found in “Spanish 
Dances and Romances” by E. Pauer (Augener, $2.50) and 
“Album National Espagnol” by Lacome (Litolff, $1.00). 
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1 dance 


English words are given with all the folk songs 


suggested. 
Dances 
Three Spanish solo dances are found in “Gym. 


Vol. iL. by Mary Wood 


Hinman, and a fandango is included in Vol. IV. 


nastic and Folk-Dancing”’ 


Both books may be obtained from A. S. Barnes 
and Company, 67 West 44th Street, New York, 
Price, $2.00 each. 


dango, also appear in “Folk-Dances from Old 


Directions for la jota, or fan- 
Homelands,” by Elizabeth Burchenal. G. Schir- 
mer, Inc., $1.50. 

Chalif, 163-165 West 57th Street, New York, 


publishes many Spanish dances. 
Costumes 


Illustrations in histories and biographies of Co- 
lumbus are the best source of information for both 


court and peasant costumes used in this festival. 


Other Suggestions for Columbus Day 
For Primary Grades 
The Discoz er\ ot 
An 


three acts, beginning with the court 


America, by Eleanore Hub- 


bard. exceedingly simple dramatization in 


scene and 
ending with Columbus giving thanks for a safe 


World. 


utes but may be prolonged if desired. 


arrival in the New Plays about ten min- 
Very orig- 
inal. From “Littl 


Little Americans.” 


\merican History Plays for 


Chis book contains twenty- 


1 


avs. Benjamin H. Sanborn 


Company, 15 West 35th Street, New York. $0.90. 


six other historical p 
] ldren 
Minnie A. Niemeier. A 


the court scene in which Queen 


For Intermediate Cl] 

The Way to India, by 
play in three acts 
Isabella recalls Columbus and agrees to help him, 
a scene showing preparations for the voyage, and 
a last act in which Columbus takes possession of 
the new land and which is given without lines in 
pageant form. From “New Plays for Every Day 
the Schools Celebrate,” containing fifteen other 
plays. Noble and Noble, 76 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. $2.00. 


For Junior High School 
At the Gates of La Rabida, by 


\ short one-act play in which Colum- 


Elma Ehrich 
Levinger. 
bus meets Father Juan and wins his valuable 


(Continued on page 356) 
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Their Own Art Museum* 


GEORGE ELEANOR SHAW 


“Come in through the little iron gate and find 
the Treasure House!” Thus directed by the gay 
sign, one enters the court where a flower-bordered 
brick walk leads to ‘““The Children’s Art Center.” 
Situated in a crowded neighborhood in Boston’s 
South End Settlement district, it brings beauty 
“within their gates” and provides an atmosphere 
which is conducive to the right development of 
character, esthetic appreciation and expression. 

Practically all large museums have, as an im- 
portant part of their educational scheme, a chil- 
dren’s department with effectual means for the 
development of juvenile art interests. The “Chil- 
dren’s Art Center” is unique in that it is a place 
entirely apart from adult environment, the first 
public fine arts museum in the world built ex- 
clusively for children. 

The small architecturally attractive building is 
of dull red brick with columns of limestone. In 
the exterior wall are four circular niches con- 
taining cherub heads. The interior, which is 
wholly free from the imposing solemnity of many 
of our large adult museums, is undivided; there 
is just one room or gallery, easily comprehensible, 
in which the young visitors quickly feel at home. 
The concrete floor has the appearance of tile, 
showing but little the imprint of muddy shoes. 


The building receives all its light from the front, 
the long wall 


facing the court and gardens bemg 
constructed of tall arched windows or doors. In 
mild weather these doors can be thrown open to 
the terrace. ‘wo tiny doors within the larger ones 
are for the children’s use and delight. Opposite 
the arched lights of the doors on the other long 
upper wall are five lunettes, admirable settings for 
colored murals which it is hoped may be acquired 
in the near future. The lower wall space is used 
for exhibition purposes. A fountain designed by 
Paul Manship bubbles merrily at one end wall, 


and large display cases line the other. In the cen- 
ter of the gallery are exhibition tables, and all 
about are small tables of varying sizes with low 
chairs and stools for the use of the children. 
Exhibitions succeed each other in “The Chil- 
dren’s Art Center,” thus stimulating the children 
through fresh impressions. At Christmas time 
; ugh the irtesy of American Childhood, Febru 


*Re] 


ary, 


there are hung lovely colored prints from the old 
masters and appealing modern madonnas. 
Plaques, replicas of bambini and reliefs of danc- 
ing children, add to the spirit of the season. A 
tall Christmas tree, garlands and potted poinsettas 
lend decoration. A créche constructed with the 
children’s help tells the Christmas story. Ani- 
mals in bronze, pottery and textiles with “story” 
designs are enthusiastically studied. 

Each year there is an exhibition of “Animals 
in Art.” This includes a selection from the many 
fine etchings of horses and dogs, bronzes from the 
work of American sculptors who are producing 
a wealth of expressive small figures, and carefully 
selected textiles which are designed from animal 
motifs. These come from many countries. The 
“Art Center” owns a small collection of excellent 
animal potteries. 

There are special exhibitions of the art of par- 
ticular countries, many times correlating with 
school interests, and these prove popular. The 
colorful silks and embroideries of Japan, rugs 
of the East, examples of the splendid draughts- 
manship of Italian masters, Indian paintings and 
handicraft and the strange Egyptian relics all have 
their distinct appeal. 

Most of the collections for our exhibitions are 
loaned to the “Children’s Art Center,” either for 
a short period or permanently. Some of them are 


” 


drawn from the ‘“Center’s’” own small storeroom 


of treasures. Friends who have traveled much 
and those who have acquired private collections, 
generously share their choice objects with the 
children. Artists lend freely of their best. Such 
persons as Cyrus Dallin, Charles Woodbury, 
Richard Recchia, Charles Connick and scores of 
others respond graciously to the children’s request 
for “Indians on horses, and be sure to ask for 
the cowboy picture,” paintings of “real ocean that 
splashes in your face,” “frogs, and happiness chil- 
dren,” and stained glass “like in a_ beautiful 
church.” The Museum of Fine Arts in Boston 
and other institutions and several of the impor- 
ters and print shops lend etchings and objects 
from time to time. 

The daily groups of young visitors from the 


neighborhood, so varied in race, creed and social 


background, reflect the heterogeneous character 
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of -the popu 


on of the vicinity. Clearly, prob- 


lems in adjustment and toleration must arise. 
There are no rules but the bovs and girls soon 


learn that it 1 truly democratic place and that 


the rights of others are to be respected. It is in- 
teresting to note, in connection with this diversity 
of visitors, that certain outstanding artistic quali- 
ties are distinguishable; several of our most tal- 


ented children are Negroes; many of the artistic- 


ally appreciative are Italians; the Scandinavians 
show an aptitude for meticulous work; the Syrians 
and the Rus have a passionate love of color. 

Aside from the neighborhood visitors, groups 
or classes ublic and private schools some- 
times com the surrounding towns. During 
the year mai idults visit the “Children’s Art 
Center”; tourists and educators from other coun- 
tries, and teachers from many states. Parents of 
the neighborhood children who are curious to see 
a new exhibition, an especially lovely picture or 


some fine iit “drop in.” Teacher visitors 


always inqu bout the “objectives,” ‘‘education- 
al progran | the “children’s reactions.” The 
following extract from the “Articles of Incor- 
poration” is lightening with respect to the gen- 
eral aims of 1 ‘Children’s Art Center”’: 

“The Association is empowered to acquire by 
loan, gift or purchase, works of art and fine handi- 
crafts; to | to institutions, associations or in- 
dividuals, for purposes of exhibition or study, 
the objects so acquired ; to lease, purchase, acquire, 
own and | land and buildings for museum, 
educational o lministrative purposes; and to 
further the increase and diffusion of knowledge of 
the fine arts and irtistic handicraft.” 

The “Art | is so beautiful and absorb- 


ingly interesting that it creates an atmosphere of 


1° 11 
Ist : 1] 
i 


tranquillit s sadly lacking in the turbulent 


homes of hborhood. Here the sensitive 


minds of people may find peace and happi- 


ness during ure hours. Some of the children 
just wander! uind absorbed in pictures or ob- 
jects. There are no “Do not handle” signs. Chil- 
dren gain so ich through the sense of touch 
that when ossible objects are exposed. 
Bronzes bec: lovelier with the constant caress- 


ing of little | lo prevent accidents, exposed 
objects are ingeniously and inconspicuously fas- 
tened to the display tables. Textiles, prints and 
objects liabl. jury must of course be protected 


by glass but allowable to put fingers on the 


glass in the iuse ot intense interest. 


Most of the young visitors wish to draw or 


paint or use modeling clay. Pencils and un- 
printed newspaper are free to all, and paints and 
plasteline may be secured for the asking. The 
majority of the children are not interested in mak- 
ing pictures of any particular object in the mu- 
seum but rather in expressing their own ideas in 
creative original forms. Here, in this ideal at- 
mosphere, their efforts are guided with no appar- 
ent control and therefore suppression of originality 
is reduced to the minimum. Aesthetic possibilities 
are developed without forcing or sentimentality, 
Is it strange that at the annual showing of the 
children’s own work, educators comment again 
and again upon the direct execution and upon the 
originality of thought expression? 

For the boys and girls who like best to work 
in organized classes, we offer weekly meetings, 
There are both girls’ and boys’ drawing groups 
and a mixed craft class. These classes are guided 
by senior students of the Teacher Training Divi- 
sion of the “Massachusetts School of Art” under 
the supervision of the director of the “‘Art Cen- 
ter.” All the classes are limited in number, there- 
by assuring an opportunity for friendship which 
results in helpful stimulus and criticism. Here 
all work is play and all play is hard, serious work, 
Here also are demonstrated the value of team 
work in the larger projects, and courtesy to rivals 
and opponents in memory drawing contests and 
games. Self-sufficient young individuals change 
their attitude, and for the comment “I can draw 
bettern't you” is substituted, “We are the best 
drawing gang in Boston.” Membership in an or- 
ganized class involves a fee of twenty-five cents 
for a term of three months. These groups and 
frequently others are given opportunities to visit 
current exhibitions, to go to the ““Museum of Fine 
Arts” and other places of art interest. 

Besides the drawing and craft groups there are 
dramatic groups from time to time which in fair 
weather find the grass court an ideal setting for 
tableaux and little plays built around art subjects. 

There is a small library from which the chil- 
dren select the books they wish. Scrapbooks are 
popular with the youngest children. Books on de- 
sign, biographies of artists, and stories portraying 
the art interests of foreign countries appeal to 
the older boys and girls. Books are chosen for 
the “Art Center” with two objectives: for the art 
inspiration and information they will convey to the 
juvenile minds, and for the beauty and quality of 
their illustrations. Story-telling hours are exceed- 
ingly popular ; many times’the tales are based upon 
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the history of a familiar “Art Center” possession 
or upon a borrowed treasure. Occasionally con- 
certs are given. The construction of the build- 
ing is such that music is properly carried even 
to the adjoining court. 

The “Children’s Art Center,” lends its own col- 
lection of framed prints to responsible individuals 
or organizations anywhere. The only stipulation 
is that these must be called for, and returned with- 
ina reasonable length of time, usually three weeks. 
This loan material consists of some fine etchings, 
old English prints, genuine Japanese paintings, 
color prints of the work of modern illustrators, 
and an interesting miscellaneous collection. Chil- 
dren’s art departments in libraries and schools 
find the loans of great value for exhibition pur- 
poses. There is also a small neighborhood or com- 
munity loan collection made up of really fine col- 
ored prints which are unframed but mounted on 
three-ply boards and, we regret this necessity, 
shellacked for their protection. Such requests as: 
“We are going to have company and mother wants 
to borrow the angels, please,” “It’s dark in my 
room and I want a shiny picture,” “Have you a 
picture that would be nice to put on the bureau 


9 


at home?” “My baby brother is scared of dogs 
and I want him to see a picture of a good kind, 
one like a real artist can draw,” are frequent. 
The “Children’s Art Center” is open from two 
to five o’clock on week days and on Wednesday 
mornings, except for a month or six 


There is no charge for 


and Saturday 


weeks in the summer. 


admission. Occasionally it is open Sundays and 
evenings for special exhibitions. We hope for the 
time when it need never be closed. Considering 
the size of the “Art Center” the attendance is 


unusual. Between six and seven thousand visits, 
including those of adults, are made during a year. 
The majority of visitors are between the ages of 
six and thirteen years but tots in arms, youths of 
twenty and grown-ups come frequently. 

How was the children’s art museum made pos- 
sible and how is it maintained? It came into ex- 
istence in 1918 through the imagination and con- 
structive effort of art-loving people who believed 
that “beauty is a necessity for the poor as well as 
a luxury of the rich.”’ It is maintained by private 
subscriptions, acquired through the generosity and 
efforts of its executive board and council. An 
endowment fund has been started and it is hoped 
that this will be substantially increased as Amer- 
ica becomes more and more “art-minded.” 


Looking toward the future, with the proven 


~ 


success of this first venture as a challenge, the 
trustees hope to establish similar centers in other 
neighborhoods. We are thinking what an art cen- 
ter would mean to the under-privileged girls and 
boys of the “North End,” and do not the little 
children of the “Back Bay” and “Beacon Hill” 
sections likewise share in this need? Sometimes 
even these more fortunate children lack oppor- 
tunities for creative expression such as a center 
of their own would provide. Were such a chain 
of art centers established in Boston, or any other 
city, exhibition material could be interchanged 
to the advantage of many children. 

Growth and progress must come not by enlarge- 
ment of the present unit but by extension of the 
field of service. Teachers and friends are cor- 
dially invited to visit the “Children’s Art Center” 
at 36 Rutland Street in the south end of Boston. 
They can help by suggestions and will themselves 
be stimulated by the attitude of the children. 





Folk Schools.—Mr. Anders Vedel, Principal, 
Krabbesholm Folk High School, Denmark, in 
speaking of Bishop Grundtvig, Danish poet and 
prophet, stated that Bishop Grundtvig conceived 
the idea of providing for his people—those of 
mature years as well as for the youths 
bination of comradeship and wisdom such as Ox- 
ford and Cambridge give to their students, and 
the residential folk high schools resulted. 

Norway, according to the Journal of Adult 
Education, has 90 folk schools with approximately 
3,850 students per year and Sweden 50, with 
3,700 students; Finland 54, with 3,000 students ; 
Denmark 52, with 6,700 students. 








a com- 





Physical Education in Russia.—On April 
7th, 1930 the Russian Government decided to 
establish a council of physical culture as a regu- 
lar department of the government. The purpose 
is to increase the productivity of labor and to 
create a super-type of working man. The de- 
partment will have control of the activities of all 
sporting organizations and physical culture socie- 
ties. Physical culture education of workers, 
peasants, youths and children will be compulsory. 
Athletic rivalry, record-breaking and the giving 
of prizes will be discouraged. The government 
will endeavor to develop collective forms of physi- 
cal culture. 











At Glens Falls 


The recreation program at Glens Falls, New 
York, a community of about 18,000, is a demon- 
stration of rative undertaking under muni- 


cipal and private auspices. The program covers 


a wide range of activities appealing to individuals 


of varying recreational interests. 
Winter Sports 

The winter sports enthusiast will find in Glens 
Falls, New York, his “happy hunting ground,” 
for the Outing Club, of which Miss Ruth Sher- 


burne is Executive Secretary, is providing as a part 


of the city’s year round recreation program facili- 
ties and activities which are attracting not only 
the residents but many hundreds of outsiders. A 
splendid toboggan and large rink at Crandall Park 
and a number of hockey rinks are making possible 
an unusually enjoyable program. One of the in- 
teresting features of the winter sports activities 
is the participation by family groups. Mothers 


and fathers who have not skated for years are 


to be seen teaching their children to skate and 
enjoying the splendid facilities together. During 
the winter of 1929-1930, with the size of the 
general rink at Crandall Park practically doubled, 
a larger prog than ever was possible. Almost 
every Saturd ning and afternoon there were 
races for boys and girls. Tobogganing, 
during its second season, attracted an even greater 
number of people than it did the first winter. Ice 
hockey sprang into prominence, records showing 
an attendance of 13,000 people. Of thirteen games 
scheduled o1 two had to be postponed because 
of bad weather, and twelve games were actually 


played. 


During the 1930 season an ice carnival was made 


1 


possible k of a special committee which 


raised $1,000 for the carnival and for the hockey 
fund. For three days there was a program taking 
care of grout allages. Festivities opened Fri- 
th a grade school ice meet for 


| b yf the Glens Falls schools. On 


day afterno 


girls an 


Saturday morning the high school meet open to 
all high school students brought entries from al- 
most a dozen communities. On Saturday after- 
noon came tl n’s races and on Sunday after- 
noon the far ting contest and hockey games. 
Saturday event vas en over to the Mardi 


> 
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Gras, a most colorful and picturesque event, when 
hockey skaters in costume were permitted on the 
ice. As a closing feature came the coronation of 
the queen and a closing banquet. 


Activities for Girls 


Without doubt the most popular part of the 
girls’ program during the last two seasons has 
been the supper clubs conducted at the high school 
in cooperation with the Board of Education. Both 
years the full quota of seventy-five girls have 
signed up and there is a long waiting list. The 
Outing Club organizes the groups, the Board of 
Education providing a teacher. The girls come 
directly from work and prepare their evening 
meal, the only charge being the actual cost of the 
material, ranging in price from twenty-two to 
forty-eight cents a plate. At the close of the sea- 
son each group gives an elaborate dinner. 

Out of the games class conducted for girls by 
the Outing Club has come a proposal to organize 
a woman's athletic league to promote games and 
sports for women, and this group is now under 


way. 
Drama and Music 


The organization of a little theatre group has 
aroused much interest in community drama. The 
first production included two plays, The Man Who 
Married a Dumb Wife, and Trifles. The second 
1- 


and most popular play of the season was The 


Dover Road. The third, a tragedy, was John 
Ferguson, which caused much comment. 

Music as well as drama has an important place 
on the program, and the Outing Club has cooper- 
ated to the fullest extent with the Women’s Civic 
league, which was responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the Community Concerts Association. The 
Executive Secretary of the Outing Club serves as 
secretary of the Concerts Association. The or- 
ganization of a string ensemble composed of ten 
or fifteen music lovers was an interesting phase 
of last winter’s program. 

The Recreation Commission, of which Miss 
Sherburne is director, has charge of the play- 
grounds and in 1929 six playgrounds, a recrea- 


‘ : es 
(Continued on page JI ) 
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Drama in Goldsboro 


CHARLES F. WELLS 


National Recreation Association 


In Goldsboro, North Carolina, there is an am- 
bitious dramatic society known as the Wayne 
County Community Players, that has been doing 
many interesting things the past few years. This 
organization began three years ago as a part of 
the recreation program of the Community Center 
and in that short time has gained considerable 
fame through its activities. 

In addition to the regular productions, the group 
has been entering county and state competitions 
with great success lor three vears in succession 
the Players ive won the Eastern Carolina One 
Act Play Tournament, and for the past two years 
have wot e state contest for original plays, as 
well as 01 ro} the best presentation of a 
publishe 

With the state tournaments all won, this group 


entered the National Little Theatre Tournament 
held in New York City the first week in May. 
For their vehicle of expression the Players used 
einal play, When the Roll Is Called 
Up Yonder, written for them by William A. 


Royall, one of their own group. The expense of 


bringing the play to New York City was over 
$850, all of the funds being raised through the 
activities of the group. Three productions were 
given in Goldsboro and five ‘“‘on the road,” the 
proceeds being used for the expenses of the trip. 
While the group did not win the much coveted 
Belasco cup, it did make a remarkable showing 
in the competition against nineteen other Little 
Theatre groups representing the best dramatic 
talent in the United States. The criticisms in the 
New York papers were very complimentary, 
much praise being given to the author and to the 
work of the individual actors. 

It is interesting to note that the Wayne County 
Community Players is an organization interested 
mainly in the recreation of the folks in the com- 
munity, the membership being open to all who 
wish to join. In the list of members are people 
from all walks of life—teachers, office workers, 
artists, authors, ministers, farmers, laborers, busi- 
ness men, and housekeepers ; in fact, a representa- 
tive cross section of the people of Goldsboro. 


The group is jointly directed by a school teacher 
g | ] q ; 
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and by the head of the local Red Cross organiza- 
tion. A Jewish rabbi is the efficient stage man- 
ager and art director, his wife the business man- 
ager, and the recreation director of the Center, 
who started the movement, assists in all capacities 
put does not try to control the group. 

In the group is a small organization known as 
“Pen Club” 


writing. Thi 


composed of people interested in 
occasional meetings of this group 
are spent in reading and criticizing the new works 
of the writers. An orchestra which furnishes the 
incidental music for the plays is also a part of 
the Players’ group. All funds received from the 
used for expenses, are spent for 


for the stage in the Community 


productions, not 
new equipment 
Center. 
Through its activities the Wayne 
County Community Players has provided excellent 
community and has 


various 


recreation for the entire 
brought considerable state and national publicity 


to the city 


Drama Notes 


The Westchester Playhouse 
A new form of summer recreation for West- 
chester County citizens was brought into being 
when Walter Tu 
Eva Le Gallienne at the Civic Repertory Theatre 
in New York, created the Westchester Play House 


‘ker Jones, stage manager for 


from an old it Laurence Farms, Mt. Kisco. 


The original outlines of the building still remain 


but in its dim and enchanted interior audiences 


forget their surroundings under the spell cast by 


the players [The original raftered ceiling has 


been kept and from it hangs a large wagon wheel 


made into a lighting fixture through the placing 


of electric lights around the rim. The stage is 


most modern theatre acces- 


equipped with the 
sories including spot, flood and teaser lights. 
Mr. Jones during the past summer attracted an 


enviable group of people skilled in the various 


arts of the theatre who were helping him in the 
enterprise. Not all were veterans of the theatre. 


One of the most admirable accomplishments 


1 
+ 


achieved by the play house is that it has drawn 


upon the community and thus helped to foster 
recreation. In the role of 


the spirit of stage 


manager Mr. Jones has Louis Marsh, son of Mrs. 


Chester Geppert Marsh, Director of the West. 
chester County Workshop associated with the 
county Recreation Commission. By rehearsing 
one group of actors while another is giving a play, 
Each 
group presented four plays during the season and 
under the direction of Laurence Cecil, who spent 
much time in the Fritz Leiber Company, the offer- 


the productions are always well prepared. 


ings achieved unusual polish and perfection for 
summer productions. 

The theatre seats only 299 people thus allowing 
for the pleasant, intimate atmosphere which makes 
the spectators feel they are a direct part of the 
proceedings. In this way the Westchester play 
house is accomplishing that enviable goal of weld- 
ing together play, player and audience into an en- 
semble that is an object of the dramatic arts. 


Drama in Miami Beach 


One of the outstanding developments of the 
Department of Recreation at Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida, is its dramatic program for children and 
adults. In the Flamingo Park Children’s Theatre, 
organized in November, 1928, children are pro- 
ducing once a month such plays as The House in 
the Woods, The Moon for a Prince and When 
the Sun Stayed in Bed. 
Players have been organized, and in their work- 


For adults the Flamingo 


shop theatre these enthusiastic players are produc- 


ing many one act plays. 
Dalton Celebrates Tercentenary 


Dalton, Massachusetts, made its contribution to 
the Tercentenary Celebration on July 4th when a 
parade designated by the Berkshire Evening 
Eagle as “no makeshift but the real thing,” 
ushered in the program. The chief feature was 
an historical pageant consisting of a prologue and 
nine episodes telling the story of liberty in Amer- 
ica. A number of local organizations took part, 
each having responsibility for an episode. The 
stage was located at some distance from the spec- 
tators, an electric amplifying system being used to 
carry the voices. There was no speaking by the 
actors, the parts being spoken by individuals be- 
hind the scenes chosen because their voices were 
best fitted to the parts. The speaking and action 
were perfectly timed and the amplifiers brought 
to the spectators natural voices adapted to the act- 

(Continued on page 358) 
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In the Canal Zone 


By Henry S. Curris 


Carved out of the primeval jungle by the genius 
of American inventions, rescued from the reign 
of perpetual pestilence by General Gorgas, the 
show window of the United States to all Spanish 
America, the cross roads where the ships of the 
world go by, a microcosm where all the functions 
of the government of the United States are con- 


centrated in a ten mile strip—there are few other 


bits of territory in this broad world of ours of 
such interest or international significance as the 


Canal Zone. The Isthmus has been associated 
with nearly every great international character of 
this hemisphere from Columbus to Roosevelt and 
Wilson. Panama was for many decades the larg- 
est city in the new world and probably the richest 
city in either continent. To its coffers came the 
gold of Peru to be transported across the Isthmus 
by donkeys to Porto Bello or some Caribbean 


port. What wonder that such a commerce in 
gold, stolen from the Indians excited the cupidity 


of hundreds of pirates of the Spanish Main! 
Professor Shaler used to say that a canal could 
never be built across the Isthmus because it was 
one of the unhealthiest places on the earth’s sur- 
face. Yellow fever, malaria and dysentery were 
always present. To go there was to flirt with 
death. From being the pest hole of the world 


the Canal Zone has become a health resort with 
a mortality rate much lower than that of con- 
tinental United States. It is taking notable lead- 
ership in matters of health education and social 
welfare and one of the most interesting of these 
developments are the community centers. 


Community Centers of the Canal Zone 


Centrally located in each community is a group 
of buildings and facilities which should exist in 
every community but without which, unfortunate- 
ly, our older cities have largely grown up. When 
these have been secured later it has usually been 
impossible to group them all in a single locality. 
These facilities include a public school, a dispen- 
sary where all treatment of employees and their 
families is given free, a public playground, usually 
with tennis courts, athletic fields and swimming 
pools, a restaurant, a commissary such as is always 
found in the army and a large club house. These 
club buildings were the Y. M. C. A. huts of 
canal building days but they are much larger than 
most of those erected during the world war. In 
each of them there is a good sized gymnasium used 
as a movie theatre three nights a week at a charge 
of ten and twenty cents at the white theatre and 
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five and ter ts at the colored. In each building 

g 
there are f1 three to six bowling alleys, four 
to six billi ol tables, a quiet game room, 


a branch lil small restaurant and a counter 


for the sal ft drinks, candy, tobacco and 
toilet arti ch club also has a guest room, 
beauty park er and shoe shine shop, tailor 
shop and shop 


The but lve app! 


surrounding communities and 


oximately 100 percent 
attendance 


a large pro] of the people come every day. 


They are | self-supporting. As each 
feature dr ttendance for all of the others 
they are re: of community life. 


An Efficient Swimming Pool 


In the cit salboa at the Pacific end of the 
canal is a s ng pool. The pool and its direc- 
tor, J. H. G ire known to everyone in the 
zone and ni everyone who has ever visited it. 
The pool is 125’x75’, and is 12 feet deep at the 
deeper end Greiser is a very unusual teacher 


of swimmi1 is made a religion of his art 


and who has at isual hold on his community. 
Measured b tandard which may be applied, 
this pool unusual success. It is to be 
expected, « that a swimming pool in the 


tropics wh ter does not require heating 
| | g 


but where it * enough to be a relief 
from the | tside for twelve months in the 


vear, will han will a pool in 


the States n ° is limited to three or 
four mont this period it has 
many ot { hich to compete. 

\ larg the children in Canal 
Zon are five years old. 
\bout é ildren in a number 
of th I, questioned about 
their swil ty, umed to be able to 
swim. In t mh urth erades in most 
classes It was apparent 
from wat ; that most of them 
knew s e different strokes 
and thi in life saving. Children 
S1X ( S e diving constantly 
trom hile the older chil- 
dren oftet thirty foot tower. Nearly 
every ( number of different 
dives. Not ( one learn to swim 
but they leat yout swimming, for it 
was evident t erage spectator was a pretty 


CANAL 


ZONE 


expert judge of the different strokes and dives 
and the performance of the swimmers. 

Mr. Greiser, in his administration of the pool, 
is for the greater part of the time without an 
assistant. There are no life savers but in four- 
teen years there has never been a drowning, 
Rescue work is taken care of by volunteers and 
a splendid social attitude of looking after others 
has developed. Each week there is an exhibition 
at the pool. Mr. Greiser has what is known as a 
red, white and blue squad who are always ready, 
This squad is made up of children from five years 
old through high school age, experts in nearly 
every form of 


aquatics, who give an exhibition 


that is worth while seeing. There are two world 
champions in the group and a number whose per- 
formance is at least unusual. 

The pool teaches two significant lessons: First 
it is possible under the best of conditions to teach 


all children to swim; 2. 


It is possible to protect 
bathers without life savers through the develop- 
ment of a social attitude in a homogenious com- 


munity where swimming ability is high. To de- 


velop this attitude is worth the cost of the pool. 


“Today we see that joy, just old-fashioned 


happiness, is one of the most essential elements 


of life. It is one of the indications that growth 


and development are proceeding harmoniously. 


It is one of the indications that citizenship and 


character development are proceeding harmoni- 


ously. It is one of the aims of education. It is 


one of the criteria by which education is judged. 


We are coming also recognize the close inter- 
g 


ents which we call mind 


] 


relationship of those elen 
and body.”—Jay B, / 


“Fullness of life through leisure: this is a 


problem and an opportunity of eternal human 
| : 
nature. 

“We want fullness of life for average men, 


not only for occasional Goethes, Huxlevs or 


‘ ° 1 
leonardo da Vincis tensity ot enthusiasm, 


and an effort sustained, diversified and organized, 
fullness of life not for 


seek exceptional geniuses 


but for average people—for whole populations. 
Not geniuses, but average men, require profound 
stimulation, incentive toward creative effort and 


the nurture of great hopes.”—John Collier. 
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Among the Conventions 


\t the convention of the National Federation 
of Settlements held at Rochester in June, it was 
announced that there will soon be ready for distri- 
bution a handbook for boys’ workers which will 
incorporate answers to the questions: “What do 
boys’ workers do?” “What do head workers ex- 
pect boys’ workers to do?” and “What do the boys 
expect th bovs’ workers to do?” 

Much interest centered about the discussion of 
what different settlements are doing to meet the 
need for activities which will hold the interest of 
ls and help in their development. In 


boys and gir 
Columbus, Ohio, it was stated, Indian bead work 
for a group of 12 to 16 year old boys lasted 
during the winter as a successful method of meet- 
ing the desire to “play Indian” on the part of a 
group of boys who formerly satisfied this desire by 
house-breaking and similar “Indian frontier” 
raids. Having the boys build their own club 
houses of boxes proved a useful and enjoyable 
occupation at a Minneapolis settlement. <A trip to 


camp b he senior boys in the settlements of 
Cleveland helped greatly in creating a spirit of 
inter-settlement friendliness. In that same city 
the serving of refreshments to teams after all 
games in the intersettlement competition was also 
an aid in developing a friendly spirit. Boys from 

Boston settlement are building a camp on land 


riend of the settlement, who helped 
{ the project. Starting with the 


in the financing o 


growing of vegetables and raising of animals, the 
plan is to increase interest on the part of the boys 
in making articles from things collected in the 
wood and to engage them in agricultural and 
nature lore pursuits 

The Children’s Art Center conducted by one of 
the New York settlements is making it possible 


for children to get as near as possible to art and 
what there is in art that they can un- 


] 1 


derstand and appreciate. 


to discovet 
Bronzes are firmly an- 
chored but so placed as to be easily touched. Pic- 
tures are on the level of the child’s eyes. No labels 
are used but a catalog telling the name of the 
artist, the name of the object and the material 
from which it is made is kept by the curator. Chil- 
dren may have copies on request. There are tables, 


1 


chairs, paper and pencil which permit of the chil- 
dren drawing whenever they wish. Adults give 
information when they are questioned but they 


never volunteer advice. 


From a Manufacturer 
Who Gives Much Time 
as a Volunteer 


| am an enthusiastic exponent of public recrea- 
tion. Strictly speaking I am what is known as a 
hardboiled business man. Facts appeal to me. | 
am accustomed to dealing with figures and I am 
further accustomed to the careful and scientific 
analysis of figures. If the entire taxpaying public 
were given a more comprehensive idea of the all 
pervading scope of public recreation, the necessity 
for periodical retrenchment would be forever 
banished. 

My city spends $2,000,000 annually for housing 
of the indigent, care of the sick and punishment of 
the criminal. Now suppose for a moment we 
could eliminate criminals, invalids and paupers. 
Suppose the new generation could be sustaining, 
honest and self-supporting. What would become 
of the institutions, the expense of which is ever 
increasing? These institutions, I believe, would 
within a few years become obsolete. 

You know and I know that faulty leadership 
and faulty environment during the play-time of 
the child has contributed to the over-crowded con- 
ditions of our penal and charitable institutions. 
You know that the boys whose play time is spent 
in dark alleys and to whom the spirit of fair play 
has never been shown on a practical working basis 
are the major recruits for the criminal gangs. 
You know that those whose play time is spent in 
healthy play under careful and efficient leadership 
are the ones who constitute the backbone of our 
coming generation. 

Is it not a thousand times better to prevent the 
moral and physical disintegration than to devote 
large sums of public money to taking care of the 
wreckage after the damage is done? 

I say, for example, one hundred dollars spent 
on John Smith between the age of ten and twenty 
years on the public playgrounds had saved him 
from being a charge on the community and made 
him a useful citizen. How much was that hundred 


? 


dollars worth as an investment of public funds: 
John Smith raises a family, owns property, pays 
taxes, creates wealth, helps to serve the community 
in many ways which are not to be expressed in 
dollars and cents. As a charge upon the com- 
munity, he would have cost the taxpayers almost 
as much every month as the total cost of his ad- 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS SUPPLIES 


We are known throughout Basketry 
the country for our com- Leathers 
plete stock of arts and Weaving 
crafts materials and tools, Pottery 
for the quality of our Metalwork 
merchandise and for our [W/qrcraft 
oan as Batiking 
Send for Free Catalogue School 
Dept. E Supplies 


National Crafts Supply Company 


94 Lexington Ave New York City 
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= of Physical Fducation 1... 


Be a director of Physical Education, playground supervisor, 
dancing teacher, or swimming instructor. Two-year di- 
ploma and three-year B.P.E. courses for high school gradu- 
ates, Free appointment bureau. Faculty of trained spe- 
cialists, Complete equipment. Fine dormitories. FALL 
TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER 17. Catalog. 


Frances Musselman, Principal, 5026 Greenwood Avenue 











Box 590 Chicago, Illinois 
vance reclamation. In other words the entire 
transaction is good. sound business. 


Donald McDonald, Jr. 


Excess Condemnation 
in New York State 


\ccording to a recent report prepared by the 
New York State Bureau of Municipal Informa- 
tion, practical ll of the 


York State 


larger cities in New 


been granted the power of ex- 


cess condemnat in the establishment or im- 
provement of rks, highways, and other public 
areas. It tance the city charter provides 


that the exce which may be acquired shall 


be no mort hcient to form suitable build- 


ing sites abutti m such park, public place, high- 
wav or street n this way the amount of land 
which may | uired in excess of that needed 
for the in lecidedly limited—pre- 
sumably to pre cities from acquiring land not 
needed for municipal use in order that they may 
improve and raprofit. In most instances 
the vote of tl ty council is needed in order to 


authorize tl f the excess condemnation 


OwWe!TS. 
I 


The following quotation from the charter of 
Buffalo, New York, is typical of the charter pro- 
visions granting powers of excess condemnation 
to New York State cities although in the case of 
a few cities, a much more detailed statement of 
these powers is specified. 

“Section 10. GENERAL POWERS. The City 
shall have the following power: 

(5) To take by eminent domain more land and 
property than is needed for actual construction 
in the laying out, widening, extending or relocat- 
ing parks, public places, highways or streets when 
the council deems such taking necessary for the 
public interest and for the complete public enjoy- 
ment of such parks, public places, highways or 
streets; provided, however, that the additional 
land and property so authorized to be taken shall 
be no more than sufficient to form suitable build- 
ing sites abutting on such park, public place, high- 
way or street. After so much of the land and 
property has been appropriated for such park, 
public place, highway or street as in the discretion 
of the council is needed for the actual construc- 
tion thereof, the remainder may be sold or leased 
by the city subject to any restriction deemed nec- 
essary for public benefit.” 

According to the report, cities have not made 
any considerable use of their excess condemna- 
tion powers. A number of instances of such use 
were reported especially with reference to street 
widenings, but no case was cited indicating that 
the power of excess condemnation has been ex- 
ercised in acquiring or enlarging parks or any 
other play areas. On the other hand, the right 
of the city to exercise excess condemnation in 
such proceedings has apparently not been judicial- 
ly questioned, and cities might find it to their ad- 
vantage to utilize these powers as a help in acquir- 


ing needed recreation areas. 


Leisure and Living 
(Continued from page 329) 
institutions and agencies such as 4 H Clubs, boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Boy’s Clubs, Y. M. C. A,, 
Y. M.A. A. ¥. W. C. A. ¥. W. HAA, 
K. of C., ete. For the second of these purposes 
society must rely primarily upon community activ- 
ity expressed through other governmental agen- 
cies, also supplemented by private agencies and in- 
stitutions. Probably in the future as has been in 
the past, successful activities and programs de- 


veloped originally through private agencies will 


' 
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continue to be incorporated from time to time 
within the field of governmental action. 

Through the provision of services of these 
kinds the recreation movement expects to serve 
both the individual, his personality development 
and his joy in life, and also to serve some of the 
fundamental interests of society in general. 

The contribution that the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is making is a very definite 


: ; 
and tangible one. 


For the Pre-School Child 
Continued from page 334) 


adequate for the use of the group, if a worker is 
to be provided. Equipment and play materials 
are not furnished by the Department. The selec- 
tion of the worker is dependent upon the type of 
activity to be conducted. Although a wide range 
of ages is generally served, the program is 
adapted to the interests and ages of the group 
so the pre-school child has a share in the 
activity. Several years ago the Public Wel- 
fare Department in Chicago secured the coopera- 
tion of the City Real Estate Board in bringing 
before its members the importance of provid- 
ing play facilities for children in apartment build- 


That city planners are increasingly realizing 


the importance of providing small play areas 
near children’s homes is illustrated by the plan 
prepared for a section of the city of La Grange, 
Geot in addition to the neighborhood parks, 
school areas and other open spaces provided 
in the plan, nine small playgrounds from a half 
acre to am acre in size, to be used by small chil- 
dren in each neighborhood, have been located 
within two or three blocks walk of all the homes 
in the district. “These playgrounds have been 
chosen both for accessibility and on account 
of special advantages such as large trees and 


which will make them attractive 


for u small children.” 


refore even though public provision for the 
special play needs of the pre-school child is a 
comparatively recent development which is as 


vet being met in a very limited way it is evi- 


dent that a beginning has been made by public 


lers and others in attempting to 


recre m le 











‘For the Safety, Health and 


Happiness of Young America” — 





Vi. you plan a complete new play- 
ground installation, or merely additions or re- 
placements for present equipment, you will be inter- 
ested in seeing the Louden line before you buy. It 
offers you a wide range of devices that have proved 
their popularity with the children of all playground 
ages. 
If you have not received our complete general catalog, 
we shall be glad to send you a copy on request. It is 
filled from cover to cover with interesting and helpful 
information concerning playgrounds, playground plans 
and playground equipment—a book of genuine value 
to all who are concerned with playground problems. 


LOUDEN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corp., 
118 BROADWAY OTTAWA, ILL. 




















set he play needs of this age group. 
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RECREATION when writing advertisers 
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oe, THE WILLIAMS 
[dae PORTABLE STADIUM 


is standard equipment 
at schools, colleges and 
ee §6ss Playgrounds for indoor 
i se and outdoor use. The 
structural steel supports, 
oregon fir seats and 
footboards are built of 
light units that may be 
assembled by unskilled 
labor. 


— PORTABLE — SECTIONAL — BOLTLESS — 


Let your gate receipts for football, baseball, basketball, track events, 
reviews, and shows pay for your stadium. Ask for the Williams Payment 
Plan. Tell us your problem. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


WILLIAMS IRON WORKS Inc. 


430 East 102nd St., New York, N. Y. 











Setting Sail From Palos 
(Continued from page 344) 
friendship. In “Through the School Year.” Wal- 
ter H. Baker Company, 41 Winter Street, Boston. 

$0.40. 
Christopher Columbus, by Alice Johnstone 
Walker. An exceedingly authentic dramatization 







in four acts beginning with a scene in the library 





of Luis De Santangel, the Treasurer, and ending 
in the throne room of Isabella and Ferdinand on 


’s A Game! 
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the occasion of Columbus’ victorious return. In 
“La Fayette, Columbus, the Long Knives,” Henry 
Holt and Co., 1 Park Avenue, New York. $1.75. 





cur Guep-tecged Omciel Pith Columbus Discovers America, by Esther Wil- 
akee—-cennies lard Bates. The three great episodes in the life 
gpm Rigen i mrt a of Columbus—Isabella’s grant, the discovery, and 
enirite for i the triumphal return to Spain are shown in this 


DIAMOND 
CALK HORSESHOE CO. 
4610 Grand Ave. Ouluth, Minn 


new play. Directions for dancing and music are 


included. Walter H. Baker Company. $0.35. 











For Senior High School 

The Admiral Christopher, by Olive M. Price. 
One of the most charming plays on the life of 
Columbus. The Discoverer, Isabella, Bartholo- 








mew Columbus and simple friends of Columbus’ 











youth and later life are shown as vivid personali- 
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ties. There is life, warmth and color in these 
glimpses into the fifteenth century. 
From “Short Plays from American History and 
Literature,’ Volume II. Samuel French, 25 
West 45th Street, New York. $1.85. 


seven little 


For Little Theatres 

The Jewels of Isabella, a play in two scenes. 
From the Italian of Francesco Fenzi, Genoa, 1672 
Translated and adapted by A. P. Sanford, 1927. 


While praving for guidance 


I 


her disposal 
Columbus’ plea for assistance, Isabella receives 
Virgin which decides the matter 
for her. From “Plays for Our American Holi- 
days,” Volume IV. Dodd, Mead and Company, 
4th Avenue and 30th Street, New York. $2.50. 


Ween 


a sign from the 


At Glens Falls 
(Continued from page 348) 


tion field and a 


beach were operated with a wide 
range of activities. Through the courtesy of the 
ivground had its collection of books. 


Every playgrour 


] 


library each pl: 
id elected its junior city govern- 
ment officials who aided materially in the admuinis- 
tration of the centers. 

Just two weeks prior to the opening of the 
season, the bath house was destroyed by fire. 
Before twenty-four hours had passed, however, 
the Commission had met and considered plans for 
the erection of a new building. This building of 
yped with running water, light and 


was opened to the public on July 8th, 


sheet iron, equi] 
telephone , 
just eight weeks after the old bath house had been 
destroyed. This event was celebrated by the pre- 
sentation of a water pageant, Showing Neptune. 


Special Activities 


pecial activities presented on a city-wide basis 
have included a Hallowe’en parade, which at- 
east 10,000 people, 


presentin 


tracted at a Christmas pa- 
g a twelfth century play from the 
York <¢ cle, and 
Chamber of Commerce and the Glens Falls Grange 
and \Warren County 


a garden show in which the 


Farm Bureau cooperated. 


prospe ctive teachers, 
nis, golf? What 
Beatt Superintendent of 


Ne W \ ork 


‘Do you play ten- 
do you do in music?’ "—IV’. IV. 


Sch TT Is, Bronxville, 
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“CHICAGO” Equipment is 


Safe Equipment 


“CHICAGO” Playground Equipment is 
built to give long, safe service. It is thought- 
fully designed, is of sturdy, heavy con- 
struction that gives an extra strength that 
surpasses any emergency need. Careful 
bracing, reinforcement of wearing parts, 
and weatherproofing of all metal add to 
the safety and long life of “CHICAGO” 
apparatus. 































Embodied in each piece of “CHICAGO” 
apparatus are many fine features, such as 
the bearings of swinging parts, specially 
constructed of a newly developed weather- 
proof fibre, bearings that need no oiling or 
attention, that can be easily replaced at 
small cost, that will long outwear any 
ordinary bearing. 





The slightly higher price 


Slides of “CHICAGO” Equipment 





Strides is more than justified by the 
Teeters long, satisfactory and safe 
Swings service it gives. 

Ladders 


Merry-Go-Rounds 
Ocean Waves 
Merry-Whirls 
Circle Bars 
Rocking Boats 


Catalog FREE 


Catalog “A,” devoted to 
Playground Equipment and 


Combinetioa Apparatus, will be sent upon 
Frames request. Write for a copy 
Benches today. 


CHICAGO GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT CO. 


1835 W. Lake St. 
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nstant favor 


‘ican PI i much to your Park or Play- 

‘r twenty years of engineering and manufacturing ex- 
nce is built into every American Device—assur- 
isers that the American tes f Safety, 

irability and Strength will be upheld. 

Anderson, Indiana, U. S. A. eae ' 


[These play devices will secu attract immense crowds of 
gsters—where they will enjoy these health-building sports. 


ica Playground Devices will 


\merican Devices are used in every section of the country 


Enthusiastic users proclaim them the best 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND 


PLAOUND 
‘ us OMPANY 





meeting 








| 
Send today for 
completely illus 
trated catalogue 
Our engineering 
department is at 
your disposal 


= / 











PLAYS PAGEANTS 


PANTOMIMES 


LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND—Katharine 
Lee Bates. A p in verse for each month of the 
year with birds, elves, flowers, etc., for characters. 


$1.50 
PLA YS—Bertha 


Seven simple play stories with sug- 


LAD AND OTHER STORY 


Palmer Lanse 


Send for our complete 
Plays and Pageants 


catalog ue 


WOMANS 
PRESS 


THE 


600 Lexington Ave. 
New York 








gestions for music and costumes $2.00 
RED LETTER DAY PLAYS—Margaret Getchell 
Parson For special occasions such as Hallowe’en 
and Thanksgiving, also Rainy Day Plays to be cast, 
ha presented in one day $1.00° 




















The Passion Play Dance Tours 
Are you planning to go abroad? 
Write CDL TRAVEL BUREAU 
Travel Department of 
CHURCH AND DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc. 
289 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Music Tour 


Theatre Tours 


Puppet Tour All Services Free 




















Drama Notes 
(Continued from page 350) 


ing done by men and women who could be best 
costumed for the parts. 


Dramatics and Pageantry in Salisbury, Conn. 


Dramatics and pageants make up a big part of 
the work with the younger children and it is a 
very popular one with the parents. Every year a 
large public festival given on the lawn of the 
Friendly Club in which four or five hundred chil- 
dren participate. Sometimes it is a folk dance 
in which the children, gaily costumed, portray the 
fairies, the goblins, the butterflies, the birds and 
the flowers. Again, it is a pageant depicting some 
historical event of local or national importance. 
This year Mr. Hemmerly and the teachers of the 
Salisbury schools gave The Westward Tide, in 
commemoration of the covered wagon centennial. 
About 400 children, representing the six places 
in the township, were in the cast, acting as pion- 
eers, traders, trappers, Indians, missionaries and 
historical characters of the time. One of the 
most picturesque episodes was a pioneer wedding 
which took place on the trail while the pioneers, 
Indians, and traders stood around among the cov- 
ered wagons. The pageant ended with a tableau 
All the 


available space around the lawn was crowded for 


in which the 48 states were represented. 


the affair and probably the biggest proof of Mr. 
Hemmerly’s success is the fact that the audience 
was estimated as being three times as large as it 


was the first year a pageant was given. Practic- 
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ally all the costumes for the affair were made 
under the direction of Mrs. Hemmerly, and she 
made hundreds herself. There is hardly a time 
when her machine is not busily running up a 
pair of bluebird’s wings or a prince’s ermine cloak 
for some of the children’s plays which are given at 
intervals all year round. 

During the past year, 17 such plays were given 
and some of them were reviewed with charming 
illustrations in PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION. 
Oscar Wilde’s The Happy Prince and King AI- 
fred and the Cakes were among the most success- 
ful of the past year’s dramatic efforts —From 


the Waterbury Republican. 
. 
Book Reviews 
THe Necro IN AMERICAN CIvILtzATION. Charles S. 
Johnson. Henry Holden Company, New York. 
$4.00 
A Negro “Middletown” on a national scale, this book 
presents a comprehensive statement of the conditions 


under which the Negro lives. Such phases of Negro life 
are discussed as industry and agriculture, health, housing, 
education, recreation, law observance, citizenship and 
similar subjects. The inadequacy of the provision for 
recreation is pointed out, though, the report states, the 
number of colored employed recreation workers has 
grown considerably during the last ten years. Attention 
is called to the work of the colored division of the 
P.R.A.A. in helping to extend the recreation program 


for Negroes. Perhaps the most valuable by-product of 
this work with the colored groups, states the report, 
has been the bringing together of important white and 
colored leaders thereby building better inter-racial under- 
standing 
TRACK AND FreLp ror WomeEN. Alice W. Frymir. A. S. 
Barnes and Company, New York. $2.00. ; 
Miss Frymir, whose interest in track and field activi- 
ties began in childhood and who has had long experience 
in teaching physical activities to girls of various ages, 
has analyzed in this book the events approved by the 
Committee on Track and Field for Women of the 
Women’s Section on Athletics, A.P.E.A. The author 
emphasizes the importance of mass athletics and clearly 
describes the various types of organization which may 
be employed for such motivation. The volume will be of 


great value to instructors in athletic activities. 


OFFICIAL INTERCOLLEGIATE FooTsALL GurpeE, 1930, No. 
200X. Spaldings Athletic Library, New York. $.35. 
The most important change in the 1930 Official Foot- 
ball Guide lies in the entire rearrangement of the order 
of the rul Several new approved rulings appear and 
there are important supplemental notes. 


An Outiine or PuysicaL EpucaTION FOR THE First 
AND Second GrRApes. Leonora Andersen and Flor- 
ence McKinley. A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. $2.00 

Those who have taught activities to older children 
and adults appreciate the desirability of teaching funda- 
mental methods to first and second grade children. 

Taught at this age they acquire a knowledge of rhythm 


which easily becomes the basis for all further physical 
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Licensed under Patents of “‘Junglegym’’ Trade Mark 
October 23, 1923, March 25, Registered United States 
1924 Patent Office 


THE JUNGLEGYM No.2 


a whole playground 
in itself 


The model pictured above is capable of 
handling 75 children at a time—the only 
thing being necessary is space to set it up. 
And what an economy in space compared 
with many other amusement devices. 


Not only has the Junglegym met the ap- 
proval of expert play leaders and physical 
educators, but the children themselves love 
it, because it meets their natural instinct 
to climb. Absolutely safe at all times. 


Junglegym Junior 
A play apparatus—not an 
amusement device 


a. 
With the thought “hr i 


in mind that the 
younger children 
from 3 to 8 years 
of age would enjoy 
and benefit from 
using the Jungle- 
gym, this special | 
model was created. ° “== = 
Steel or Wood 

















JUNGLEGYM JUNIOR 


Playground Department 
Chicopee Mass. 
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activities in a kill, coordination and appreciation. Educators and Broadcasters, Present Educational Broad. 
The best in mus nd in literature has been used, greatly casts, Order Out of Chaos——A Suggested Remedy, 
enhancing the educational value of the material presented. Educational atin inn in Europe, Financing Educa- 
i ae os é , e tional Broadcasting in America, Problems for Research 
TENNIS ws 1930. Spaldings Athletic Library. No. md Experimentation, The Wilbur Committee and its 
57X. N I 9-99 Work, A Digest of Successful Educational Broadcasts. 
In addition to the information regarding championship Copies of this pamphlet may be secured from the Ameri- 
rankings, schedul f junior and senior events, rules of can Association for Adult Education. 
lawn tennis al ticles on various phases of tennis play- ; ; 
ing. the Annu ontains the rules for Badminton and REPORT ON AMERICAN YACHT Harpor Survey. H, A, 
deck tennis Bruno—R. R. Blythe and Associates. National As- 
sociation of Engine and Boat Manufacturers, 42) 
EpucCATIONA ( [he Interscholastic League Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
> man 1 ak 2 nsio lentennwreniuc S Wie mean 
Bureau, af Ol Extension, University of lexas, [his report shows what a number of cities including 
Austin, Tes $.10 for non-residents of Texas. New Orleans, Boston, New York, Charleston, Cleve- 
Under the tit tional Athletics, the University of land, Detroit, Chicago, Memphis and a number of Pacific 
Texas has published two addresses. The first is the Coast cities are doing or plan to do in providing accommo- 
address give! Dallas in November, 1929, by James E. dations for pleasure craft. It will be of interest to all 
Rogers, Nat Physical Educ = Service, on the sub- concerned with water front development. Illustrations 
ject Education etics—a School Subject. In this and diagrams add greatly to the interest of the pamphlet. 
paper Mr. Rogers discusses the importance of adminis- a , 
tering on the same basis as other school studies the ath- PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO FARM POPULATION AND 
letic program on which so many millions of dollars are Rurat Lire. United States Department of Agricul- | 
spent and whi ffects so vi all of school life and ture, Washington, D. C. 
its morale. In t econd addr The Challenge of the The Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Division of 
Carnegie Ret resident Franklin Parker Day of Farm Population and Rural Life, has issued a list of the 
Union Colleg eaking before the meeting of the publications of the United States Department of Agri- 
National Colles thletic Association held in New York culture which may be obtained from the office of Infor- 
last January rges that colleges consider the following mation of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
suggestions: | top making money and to do away ona 
with gate receipts: 2. To give up professional coaching, \MERICAN Civic ANNUAL. Volume II. Edited by Har- 
scouting, sul ne. directing from the side lines and lean James, American Civic Association, Inc., Wash- 
vo back to amateur coaching; 3. To form leagues among ington, D. C. $3.00. 
local colleges that wish to present truly amateur ath- Volume II of the American Civic Annual continues 
letics; 4. To g no compensation whatever to college the task begun in Volume I of producing a record of recent 
players who participate in stadium games; 5. To make civic advance with a list of Who’s Who in civic achieve- | 
all athletic dealings open and above board and to hold up ment. The book tells of developments in National parks, [ 
the ideal that every student in college be given a housing progress in the Federal city, regional progress, 
chance to parti te in athleti developments along civic lines in the states and in the 
; ‘ > p cities and towns and offers a list of people who have 
Camp Fir : DO) uts of America, 2 Park aided in an unusual way in Civic progress. : 
Avenue rk. $.40 ) 
Ceremonies tunt games, stories and songs appro- => = a 
: nes sce ti | ‘ Pepa : a ’ : F 
priate for camy ke this book a very practical help a Virec , : ; 
D . - OTS O 4 ( 
to the camp director. Recreation workers will also find Officers and | rect r f the National 
it suggestive Recreation Association 
OFFICIAL [2 IATE WRESTLING GUIDE. National OFFICERS 
Collegiat \thleti Association Spalding Athletic JoserH Lee, President ‘ ' 
Stoney } RP Drice $ 5, Joun H. Finvey, First Vice-President ' 
ADrary, 4 ‘ FICE, Pas Joun G. Winant, Second Vice-President 
The 1929-30 edition of this handbook contains official Ropert Garrett, Third Vice-President 
; ~slawios , : holastic rules and ; tie - Gustavus T. Kirsy, Treasurer 
sg egiat ( erscholastic rules and a number of Howarp S. BraucHer, Secretarv 
special articies — . 
P DIRECTORS 
PLAYS FoR §$ » | LE THEATRES, Frederick Mrs. Epwarp W. Bippte, Carlisle, Pa. f 
ais eer ea Cee ee age RB ’ a “pig Wititiam ButtrerwortH, Moline, Ill. 
Koch at c 1 Strobacn. sureau of Community Crarence M. Crark, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Drama, University of North Carolina Press, Chapel Henry L. Corsett, Portland, Ore 
Hill. N. C. $ Mrs. Artur G. Cummer, Jacksonville, Fla. __ 
# ; . : ; F. Trusee Davison, Locust Valley, L. I., N. Y. 
\ number of he lists of plays are contained in this Mrs. Tuomas A. Epison, _West Orange, N. J. 
bulletin, including full length plays, short plays, plays Joun H, Finrey, New York, N.Y. 
‘ Rite | ie? thenten and theatre art Hucu Frayne, New York, N. Y. 
tor ¢ uldret about the theatre an theatre arts, Rosert GARRETT, Baltimore, Md. 
books of p 1 selective classification of costume Mrs. CuHarites A. Goopwin, Hartford, Conn. 
‘ and ai tenfedoar nroductics Austin E. Grirritus, Seattle, Wash 
ays and of-door production. ee 
plays at FOGUCtON Wituram Hare Harkness, New York, N. Y. 
C lited by G » N 11 CuHaRLEs Haypen, New York, N. Y. 
GIRL SC 0 aited Dy Weorge ewe Mrs. Cuartes V. Hickox, New York, N. Y. 
( Revise Girl Scouts, Inc.. New York Mas . Francis pELacy Hype, Plainfield, N. J. 
( ity Gustavus T. Kirp , New York, N. , - 
: . . 4 H. Mc K, LANDON, Indianar olis, In 1 
Not only 1 vn songs but rounds, part songs, Mrs. Cuartes D. Lanier, Greenwich, Conn. 
activity sot teys, spirituals, Christmas hymns Rosert Lassiter, Charlotte, N. C. 
Mp Sa FA Der eeehtere ene I hi o { JosePpH Lee, Boston, Mass : 
and many ( een ought together in this Col- Epwarp E Loomis, New York. N. Y. ' 
ction ol e! ¢ vith music. " . McCurpy, Springfield, Mass. 
lection 1. H. Met , St i, M 
Otto T. Matrery, Philadelphia, Pa. 
EpUCATIO? Levering Tyson. American Water A. May, Pittsburgh, Pa 
: ‘ eos Mile Hdecetion GO 42nd Cart E. Mitiixen, Augusta, Me 
ASSOCIA au ducation, wast 42nt Miss Erten Scripps, LaJolla, Calif. 
Street. Ne City Haroitp H. or: Chicago, III 
7 ; te i P ade tw the Aimer Freperick S. Titswortu, New York, N. Y. 
The resu months st idy made by the Amert- Mrs. JAMES Ww. W angvente Jr., Washington, D. C, | 
can Associat r Adult Education to determine the J. C. Watsn, New York Z, 
: : rats are > ad j is 3 11} ord, N. H 
ssible ust in education are reported in this Joun G, WiNant, Conco rd, 
= wai pains 1 . ‘th chs Mrs. Witit1am H. Wooonrn, Jr., Plainfield, N. J. 
pamphlet. ngs are discussed under such chap- Faspesrce M. Wansunc, New York, N. Y¥. } 


ter headings rnment Contro! of Broadcasting, C. S. Weston, Scranton, Pa. 





